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Editorial 


O the world outside Italy there are two names which should be 

known to-day far more widely than they are—Danilo Dolci and 
Giovanni Pioli, men outstanding in their fight against the Church- 
and-State tyranny under the Concordat. 

Dolci fights on the democratic-social-political front: Pioli on 
the democratic-religious-political front. They are well known to each 
other, but several factors prevent them from joining forces in one 
great liberal movement. To one who has met both these men there is 
nothing but profound admiration for their selfless dedication to 
ameliorate the spiritual and economic poverty of their own country- 
men. Would that they could have greater support from liberal 
friends in the western world! Both have known periods of imprison- 
ment; both are under constant police surveillance; both live and work 
alone in near poverty but count it little so long as the cause prospers. 

The preoccupation of the leading governments of the free world 
with the menace of communism and the consequent political align- 


- ment with the religious totalitarian governments of Italy and Spain, 


creates a serious anomaly, with most grievous results for the friends 
of civil and religious liberty in those countries. Dolci, only half the 
age of Pioli, wages his war against unbelievable destitution, squalor 
and disease in the slums of Palermo, and the towns of Sicily, where 


_ medical, public health and government economic agencies seem to be 


- ata minimum; a situation matched on the other side by the complais- 


ancy of a relatively wealthy church which is everywhere in evidence. 
The National Peace Council in London (29, Great James Street, 


~ W.C.1) has recently set up a Danilo Dolci Committee and Fund, so 


he 


Dolci should get help from that quarter. But it is the Roman Cath- 
olic Church which should have long since been shamed into action. 
Will it raise a finger to influence the Italian Government to do its 
duty? No! It is against Dolci and all that he is trying to do for the 
common people. Will the Papal Court, living in sumptuous ease, do 
anything to alleviate the human degradation and superstition on the 
doorstep of nearly every Catholic shrine in Italy? Of course not. 
If we turn to the millions of Roman Catholics in the Free World 
whose lot is easier, will they raise the necessary financial aid and 
organise intelligent relief? No: they are kept in ignorance and are 
inured to others’ sufferings as the inescapable will of God. ‘After 
all’, they will argue, ‘ we give to the Church ,and if anything could be 
done, the Church would do it.’ So, it is left to those who nail the 
sacred word ‘Responsibility’ to their masthead to try to lift some of 
the burden which has been laid upon men by a Church which is 
itself a deadening incubus in our world. 

In Giovanni Pioli we have a staunch friend of our free household 
of faith, and therefore one for whom we must feel a more compelling 
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responsibility, both directly and through the LA.R.F. He is a highly 
talented man, a great scholar and possesses a marvellously lively and 
tenacious spirit. He has fought for over fifty years, often almost 
alone, against Church and State at the very heart of Roman Cath- 
olic power. Some of us have met him at LA.R.F. conferences soon 
after the war. Too straitened in circumstances to travel to recent 
congresses, he has continued his fight into his 83rd year and now 
faces the not improbable subversion of his last great hope,—the 
suppression, manu pontifica, of his book “The Religion of Jesus and 
the Roman Church, due to have been published this February. He 
knows that, in publishing it, he risks ending his days in prison for an 
offence against ‘the religion of the majority of the Italian people’. 

We therefore make no apology for the unusual presentation of 
an extended biographical note, nor for giving a resume of the brief 
notes made by an anonymous reader of the manuscript. 


GIOVANNI PIOLI 


ROFESSOR Giovanni Pioli was at one time a Roman Catholic 

Priest. He was a fellow student of many Bishops, Cardinals and 
of the late Pope Pius XII, with whom he shared a special prize at the 
completion of his courses in Theology and Canonical Law at the 
Pontifical Roman Seminary. For four years he held the position of 
Vice Rector of the Propaganda Missionary College in Rome but was 
dismissed from it in 1908 when the enactment of the Encyclical 
“Pascendi’’ against modernist priests was put into practice. By that 
time he had already started a lay youth movement for the study of 
primitive Christianity. It professed high moral ideals and incor- 
porated a monthly review called Vita (Life), which acted as its 
mouthpiece. Professor Pioli also translated and published—at his 
own expense—Die Religionen der Erde by Nathan Soderblom, then 
Archbishop of Upsala, and the future leader of the Pan-Christian 
Movement. After a mature and considered process of religious 
liberation Professor Pioli quietly severed his connection with Priest- 
hood and the Church, deciding to continue to work as a layman for a 
purer, higher, more practical and freer religion. This was followed by 
a painfully distressing period lasting six years. Three of these years 
were spent in England, mostly in contact with the Friends, the 
Unitarians, the Social Service Movement, the “New Theology” and 
liberal Judaism. He was in close touch with Claude Montefiore, 
whose Jesus and Modern Judaism he had translated. (Published by 
Formiggini). Having obtained a further doctorate in Italy in Phil- 
osophy and pedagogy and a senior certificate in English language and 
literature, he succeeded in winning, by competitive state examina- 
tions, chairs in state controlled schools for each of these subjects. 
Eventually he chose to teach in a senior secondary school in Milan. 
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This post offered him the opportunity of working in the Human- 
itarian Society, first as a collaborator then as Editor of Popular 


_ Education. He also acted as librarian and managed to find time for 


continuous collaboration with, and contributions to, the liberal 


_ religious reviews—the Unitarian Progesso Religioso; to Bilychnis and 


later to Ricerca psichica and psychic experiments. He also lectured on 
metapsychical phenomena as an explanation of so-called miracles; 
the Pan-Christianity movement; The Society of Friends, Gandhism 
and Pacifism. 

He published many of his writings—among them The Stockholm 
Pan Christian Congress of 1925,seventy thousand copies of which were 
distributed, especially among Italian clergy. He also wrote The 
Ethics of Sympathy in A. Smith and Schopenhauer. He translated 
Tyrell’s autobiography into Italian, and gave a selection, with intro- 
duction and notes, of passages of permanent value from Father 
Tyrell’s works. 

He wrote Interviews with survivors of Mazzini’s British and 
American collaborators, and then Mazzini in English Literature. 
These were followed by Morals and Religion in Shakespeare's Works; 
Shelley’s conception of Life, and many monographs of liberal religious 


_ leaders such as Frederic von Hugel; Marcel Herbert; Father Pietro 


Gazzola and Rendel Harries, all of whom were his friends. He wrote 
too The Religion of Social Service—George Cadbury; and made a 
translation of Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, with introduction and notes. 
He also wrote separate studies of many of Alfred Loisy’s works on 


_ Biblical Criticism. His Code of Moral Education substituted for 
~ Roman Catholic Catechism in Mexican Schools caused Roman Cath- 


- 


olic protests in Parliament. He also contributed to Bompiani’s 


; Encyclopaedia on 400 philosophical and religious subjects. 


With the advent of Fascism there was imposed on Professor 
Pioli the burden of facing, not only with his pen but also by actions, 
his belief that it denied the dignity of man. He had also to face 
Fascism’s alliance with the Pope in 1929 when the Concordat was 
signed. His refusal to join the Fascist party led to his dismissal both 
from the Humanitarian Society and from his chair in State Schools. 
He made abundantly clear his views that his rights and duties as an 
educator were considered by him to be above any party ideals. His 
clandestine opposition to the Abyssinian brigandage, which had been 
carried out with the connivance of the Church and with the Pope’s 


blessings, and helped by gold collected by Catholic Bishops and 


laymen, had an epilogue. It took the form of a group letter of protest 
drawn up by him and sent to the League of Nations. When he 
demonstrated publicly against Hitler’s invasions of Poland he was 
arrested and imprisoned for several months. On his release he was 
kept under strict police Vigilance and was excluded from even private 
teaching. A Private School had previously deprived him of his chair 
for publicly defending the Archbishop of Canterbury, slandered by 
the Italian Press for denouncing the Abyssinian brigandage. 
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The siege of his flat in Milan in October, 1942 compelled him to 
live in a secluded mountain village, where he worked for three years 
on his Life and Work of Faustus Socinus, completing it in 194ga 
It was dedicated to ““My Unitarian Friends and all free minds seeking 
for Truth’. This work was a magnificent attempt to rescue Italy’s 
greatest religious reformer from obscurity, and to arouse the Italians’ 
interest in him. Professor Pioli’s aim was largely thwarted by the 
boycotting of this book by nearly all, “respectable” booksellers. 

In the postwar years Professor Pioli resumed his many activities, 
lecturing and writing articles—the latter notably in the monthly 
Volonta. He worked with the “Freedom of Thought Association’, 
now called ‘The Association for the liberty of religion’”’—a liberty 
now suppressed even in State schools, where Roman Catholic teach- 
ing and acts of worship are imposed, and where an inquisitorial 
control of all subjects taught is exercised . This control extends even 
to the outside activities of teachers. The Association for the Liberty 
of Religion works against such things as the trapping of small children 
into seminaries, which automatically ensures that they become priests, 
friars and nuns. It works for the defense of persecuted Evangelical 
Churches; and against the “‘miraculous’’ interpretation of such 
psychic phenomena as the weeping of the Madonna of Syracuse. It 
works against the sentence of the Constitutional Court that bases its 
assumption that the great majority of the Italian population are 
Catholic, because they were baptised. It works in favour of a legal 
statute for conscientious objection to war, and to get assistance to 
those conscientious objectors—not one Roman Catholic among 
them—who have been in prison for years. 


* Among recent works by Professor Pioli are two volumes on 
The Renunciation of Violence and For the abolition of war. In addition 
he has published three polemical pamphlets against ‘“‘Civilia 
Cattolica”. Yet another is The Autonomy and Supremacy of Morals. 


With the exception of Faustus Socinus all these works were 
published at the author’s expense, and distributed free to a large 
extent. Professor Pioli is a man without means, being dependent ona 
State Pension of one hundred dollars a month. 


Now at the age of 83 Professor Pioli has prepared a work which 
may well be his last—The Religion of Jesus and the Roman Church. 
This volume aims at contributing to the resistance against the fierce 
attack of the Church at present taking place in Italy. The Church 
which opposes any religious ideas different from its own, carries this 
to the extreme of “Non licet esse vos’. There is danger of a relapse to 
the Middle Ages, the Inquisition—with the all-powerful Church 
Authority identified, through the Demo-Christian party, with the 
State Authority. Public funds are lavishly handed to the Church— 
notably to P.O.A.—Pontificial Organisation for Assistance. 


_ 1 Published 1952, by Vedo Guanda, via Cantelli 13, Parma, Italy. Notice in 
this Journal Vol.5, Pt.3 (No. 15) pp.143-4. 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS AND THE ROMAN CHURCH 


This work begins with the theatrical election of the new Pope in 
October 28th, 1958, who was imposed on the Catholics as the “Vicar 


p of Christ, Successor of Peter, the Head of the Church founded by 
Jesus Incarnate God@’’. Soon it was announced that he was determined 


to summon the separated Christian Churches to an Ecumenic Council, 
urging them “to come back home”. Professor Pioli presents the 
figure of Jesus in the light cast by the Dead Sea Scrolls, and by what is 
most reliable in the Gospel tradition. He sees in him a Hebrew 


- Prophet on the lines of the Essene ‘“‘Master of Justice”, whose ex- 


perience and preparation for the “Kingdom of God” had nothing in 
common with the foundation of a Church in a world bound to last 
for ages. 

The following Chapter titles reveal the scope of his argument. 
“The origin of Christian Communities and the spontaneous rising of 
Churches’; ‘The legend of Peter as the first Bishop of Rome and of 
his primacy’; ‘The origin of Monarchic Episcopate and the opposi- 
tion encountered by the pretences of the Bishop of Rome’; “Constan- 
tine and Theodosius and the imposition of Christianity as the 
religion of the Empire’; Here he shows that it was not the religion of 


~ Jesus that prevailed in Rome but a new sort of Mystery Religion 


steeped in miracle and superstition. Then follows ‘Christianity’s 
growth as a sort of Roman Empire’ ;‘Titles and wealth of the “Vicar 
of Christ the Crucified,” under ‘Leo the Great’; ‘Monarchism and 
Demonism re-valued through exorcism at all moments of life’; 
“Worship and the commerce in relics’; ‘The Inquisition in the 13th 


_ Century’; ‘The exploding of the legend of Lareto’; “The Renaissance 


and Papal corruption prepare the way for Luther’s Reformation’; 
“The Evangelical Churches’; ‘Faustus Socinus and Unitarians in the 


' Christian Church’; ‘The Victims of Papal reaction, especially in 


~ 


Italy’; ‘The Council of Trent and the Catholic counter-reformation’ ; 
‘Illuminism’; ‘The French Revolution’; ‘The Roman Catholic 
Revolution’; ‘The megolomania of the Popes of the XIXth Century 
in condemning Liberty of Conscience’; ‘Pius IX’s Syllabus, and his 
definition of the Immaculate Conception of Mary’; ‘Catholicism in 
the XXth Century: the fight against modernism, especially in Catholic 
Seminaries and Universities in Rome’; “The false and demoralising 
education of the clergy as a caste distinct from and segregated from 
lay Catholics, especially by the abnormal imposition of celibacy’; 
‘The assumed supernatural inner powers of the Sacraments, and the 


- monopoly of religious truth’. 


Morals, politics and diplomacy are all part of the picture. A 
long chapter considers the recently well documented account by 
Edmond Paris, Le Vatican contre I’ Europe which indites the political 
responsibility of the Popes of this century in the two world wars, 
especially that of Pius XII in the plan to create a stronger, greater 
Germany. These matters are put under the searchlight by an intimate 
and old fellow-student of Pope Pius XII. There follows a study of the 
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Concordat and Treaty of the Vatican(1929) which restored the 
absolute power of the Vatican over Italy, with demoralising effects. 
The necessity for an “Instauratic Magna” (a Great Restoration and 
Renewal) is made clear. This could come about by the cancellation of 
the Concordat; by a radical change in clerical education and a drastic 
reduction in the number of clergy. Celibacy should become an ex- 
ception, and the aim should be to abolish the clergy as a caste. 
Education for a separate form of life disables youth from doing any 
real breadwinning job. 

“The Story of a letter to the Pope” from the Unitarian anthology 
Voices of Liberalism is cited. He quotes from The Duties of Man by 
Mazzini; “Either the radical transformation of Christianity or its 
disappearance”’, also the prophecies of Voltaire, Father Tyrell, and 
Gandhi. He endorses Pan-Christianity, condemned by Pope Pius XI, 
but recognised and transcended by the I.A.R.F. Congress in Chicago 
in August, 1959, and by the world Congress of Dallas in April, 1959. 

He also cites the recent constitution of a Universalist-Unitarian 
Association of America, and illustrates the five fundamental articles 
which explain the scope and purpose of their Union as a “free and 
disciplined search for truth”; to cherish and spread the universal 
truths taught by the great Prophets and teachers of humanity in every 
age and tradition, immemoriably summarized in their essence as 
“Love to God and love to Man’. 

The work ends with a quotation from the Rev. Howard Lathrop’s 
Acceptance Speech in 1956, and a concluding page vindicating 
liberty from all church bonds and superstitions, from Catholic 
Baptism, the liturgy and sacraments of the dying, from exorcisms and 
pretences of suffrage after death. He substitutes for all pagan rites 
and myths, the cry of the dying Jesus: “‘Father into Thy Hands I 
surrender my Spirit’’. 

A long appendix—a major work in itself—follows. Entitled 
“Miracles and Superstition; the Allies of Catholicism’. This is a 
critical study, based on Documents Authentiques by René Laurentin 
Paris, of the story of Lourdes, starting with a philosophical inquiry 
and historical survey of Miracles throughout the Ages, he considers 
the vision of Bernadette, the “epidemic”? of similar hysterical visions 
that followed, and cases of healing by suggestion, by magnetism, and 
by natural metapsychic methods, with a special study of the re- 
integration of some organs. It deals too with the phenomena of the 
power, seen especially in children, of reviving visions which, coupled 
with hallucinations, can take form of Apparitions. The extraordinary 
case of the superstitious belief that the Madonna of Syracuse weeps, 
is exploded, and there is a quotation from Pope Pius XII caution to 
credulous Bishops., 

We salute Giovanni Piolifor his truly heroic struggle for Freedom, 
Reason and Tolerance. The West may be concerned to-day with the 
political menace of Communism, but the Trojan Horse of the Free 
World is Roman Catholicism and we should never forget this. 
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He, probably better than any living religious liberal, knows the 
pusillanimity of the Papacy from within. It would be folly to ignore 
his warning, as it would be ingratitude not to accord to him some 
token of the esteem in which we hold him. 

There are two ways in which readers of Faith and Freedom can 
give great help and encouragement to Professor Pioli. First, they can 
order this work, or see that orders are placed with him, as the 
name of the publisher is not known to us. Second, it would gladden 


_ the heart of this doughty fighter for religious liberty if at meetings of 


religious liberals, ministerial and lay, the world over, resolutions of 
congratulation and cordial fellowship with him were passed and 
forwarded to him at his home: Via San Vincenzo 8, Milano, Italy. 


LETTER: “A SPIRITUAL NO-MAN’S LAND?” 
Sir, 

May I offer one or two observations concerning Mr. Deakin’s 
frank and interesting letter? I would assure him, that my aim, in 
doing so, is not to score debating points, but merely to help him, if I 
can, in his dilemma :— 

(1) Language,—al/ language!—is, as philosophers are increas- 


ingly aware a very imprecise tool, inadequate even in conveying 


thoughts, let alone emotions and sentiments. At best, words are a 
kind of “shorthand,” they are symbols not altogether unlike the 
“parables” without which, we are told, Jesus never spoke during his 
ministry. Does it then,—as long as we strive with might and main to 
think, speak, and act as nobly as we possibly can,—really matter 
whether we term the Source of our highest inspirations and aspira- 
tions, “God,” or “the Good,” “the Divine,’ or “‘Elan Vital’? 

“God is Spirit,” and the very fact that Mr. Deakin has the urge 


~ to worship, seems to me to indicate that he does, in fact, believe in a 


Spiritual Force, which has been equated both with “Love” and with 
*Light.’’ Why does the idea of a Personal God worry him? Is it, that 
he cannot conceive of Spiritual Good as an Agent, but only as a 
Motive? (And are these two concepts as dis-crete as they seem?) 
Or is he concerned about the use of the pronoun “He,” when, 
possibly, “‘It’’ (‘the Divine’) might be more appropriate ? 

Our free faith asks of him no oral or written subscription to 
any creed whatsoever. If some of our hymn-texts offend him, (and I 
find it hard to imagine which these might be,—with the one possible 
exception of ‘“‘In the Cross of Christ I g/ory’’) he could surely listen 
to those verses in silence. No Unitarian worthy of the name will ever 
reproach him for doing so! 

Judging from his discomfort at Ethicists’ Meetings, Mr. Deakin 
does feel, that ‘“‘there is Something!’ If some of us prefer to think 
that “there is Someone; ought that small terminological difference 
really to prove a stumbling-block to his feeling at home in our 
fellowship ? Yours, etc. 

PETER FLINN 


This I Believe 


HOWARD C. EDDY 


We know that our problem of the conscious approach to Reality 
is of great complexity. We have reason to believe that Man has been 
battling this problem for perhaps 50,000 years. Aurignacian cave 
paintings and early intrusive burial customs give indications of forms 
of developing consciousness which include the ideas of totemism and 
survival of the spirit after death. At this time man presumably 
started with a herd feeling of brotherhood—a totem animal and a 
deep feeling of relatedness or re/igio—and with no experience of 
being better than his brother until he had earned it by his own 
prowess. One of man’s first real successes in the development of 
consciousness may be preserved in the Garden of Eden story. 

From that day until about eighty years ago there was no lan- 
guage commonly available to discuss man’s inner life, (apart from 
that of the mystics, and that was specialized and semi-esoteric, as in 
the manuals of spiritual discipline). 

What then happened? A Reality, apprehended only through a 
non-sensory pathway, was described in the most vivid of sensory 
terms. The mystic process came to be embellished by creative 
thought or intuition. What is this process? First; hard unremitting 
rational conscious effort is applied to crack the problem. This effort 
is continued almost to the point of exhaustion and is accompanied by 
a narrowing of the consciousness. Then there ensues a gentle relaxed 
idling of the mind and the flash of insight. This is followed by a 
resumption of testing and probing by the reason as the insight is 
expanded into its hidden implications. “Not all is gold that glitters”’, 
but the nuggets will be found where the stream first slows down. 

There are several approaches to knowledge about the inner life. 
These include: (a) Our daily life with our fellowman; (b) Literature, 
Drama, Art, Poetry and Music; (c) Anthropology; (d) The Great 
Religions of the World; (e) Mythology; (f) Abnormal Psychology: 
(g) Depth Psychology; (h) The Testimony of the Mystics. These all 
testify to a fourfold development of the human character in time. 

Let us follow this evolution of character-mood through stages in 
the life of a Plains Indian growing to manhood. (a) The young male 
at 15 is entering on his career as a boy hunter. He is self-seeking, out 
for himself, eager to get and to appropriate. He is engrossed in 
courtship. He must find a mate and acquire the goods to enter upon 
his life. The period is one of testing for his fitness for the respon- 
sibilities of manhood. He is expected to make contact with his 
Familiar Spirit and to know from thence “what he is to be”. His 
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mood is an aggressive acquisitiveness and his goal biological maturity. 
(b) At twenty-five the young man has become a dog soldier. He is now 
the fellow in the ranks. He possesses wife, child, wigwam, horse, and 
weapons. He is a dependable hunter and warrior. He is responsible 
to follow the call of his chieftans in time of famine and distress or if 
the tribe is on the war-path. His mood is that of the enjoyment of 
possession and his goal is now Social Maturity. (c) At thirty-five, 
no longer young, our hero has become a war-chief. He is a man with 
a family and tribe to defend. Skilled by practice, he is a wily partisan 
and a good patriot. He is much preoccupied with the defense of the 
good old ways of life and he seeks to perpetuate the visions of med- 
icine men of the past. He is by mood a staunch defender and his 
goal is now moral maturity. (d) At age forty-five he may enter upon 
the way of life of the medicine man. He now attempts to contact the 
Great Powers, to understand the Inscrutable One, to serve as inter- 
mediary and intercessor between his tribe and the wild forces of the 
Universe. He has become by mood a protector of his people and has 
entered on the quest for spiritual maturity. 

We see here a series of stages in which the dominant moods of 
acquisition and possession give way successively to moods of defense 
and protection. All of these stages lie within the potential of Man. 
Individually he may or may not follow this sequence and he may or may 
not successfully complete any stage. The matters of education and 
intelligence are less important than one might suppose. 

The psychic development of Woman is an interesting variation 
of the preceding which varies only in relative emphasis on details. 
Often because of her closeness to creation she is intuitively aware of 
meanings which she does not rationally understand, and so comes 
closer to the truth. In many instances pressures from our male- 
dominated culture have led women to play at being men rather than 
really living their true feminine creative role. 

Tocomplete our working model we need to borrow a few concepts 
from other great world cultures. We find the bisexual nature of man 
neatly worked out in the old Chinese concept of Yin and Yang. From 
the Muslims we borrow the idea of Kismet; from the Hindus, Karma 
and Nirvana. We know that the Narrow Gate lies between the stages of 
War Chief and Medicine Man—between Moral Man and Spiritual 
Man. It was of this period that Jesus said, ““He who shall seek to 
save his life shall lose it, but he who loseth his life shall save it.’ This 
is where a man is reborn. Here lie the depressions of mid-life; these 
are “‘the dangerous years” or ““male menopause”. People sometimes do 
absurd things under stress, but anyone who has ever experienced 
even a few hours of this mood will never laugh again at a fellow 
sufferer. 

Carl Jung has statéd, “I have never seen a patient with psycho- 
neurosis who developed his difficulties after the age of 35 in whom 
the main difficulty did not stem from the loss of his religious values, 
and I have never seen a patient in this group recover except by 
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regaining in some measure these values.” Our religions are all com- 
mentaries on this supreme fact. The Kingdom is here and now to one 
who will die to the World. Eternity begins right now if we want to 
live in the world of eternal values. 

What is Religion? We read in Luke (X, 25-37): “And behold a 
certain lawyer stood up and tempted him saying ‘Master, what shail I 
do to inherit eternal life?’ And he said unto him, ‘What is written in 
the law? How readest thou?’ And he answering said, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ And he said unto him, ‘Thou has answered right: this do and 
thou shalt live.’ Matthew says: “On these two commandments 
hangeth the whole law and the prophets.”’ And Mark says: “There is 
none other commandment greater than these.” 

Albert Schweitzer has commented on the timeless significance of 
these words: ‘‘In reality that which is eternal in the words of Jesus is 
due to the very fact that they are based onan eschatological world-view, 
and contain the expression of a mind for which the contemporary 
world, with its historical and social circumstances, no longer had any 
existence. They are appropriate, therefore, to any world, for in every 
world they raise the man who dares to meet their challenge, and does 
not turn and twist them into meaninglessness, above his world and his 
time, making him inwardly free, so that he is fitted to be, in his own 
world and in his own time, a simple channel of the power of Jesus 
(Quest, P. 400). 

““He comes to us as One unknown, without a name, as of old, 
by the lakeside, He came to those men who knew Him not. He 
speaks to us the same word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us to the 
tasks which He has to fulfill for our time. He commands, and to 
those who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, He will reveal 
Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which they shall pass 
through in His fellowship, and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall 
learn in their own experience Who He is.”’ (Quest P. 401). 

Albert Schweitzer has given sixty years of his life—most of it 
spent as a medical missionary in the jungles of Africa—to an experi- 
ment validating the timeless significance of Jesus. 

In this setting, at the age of forty, he discovered his ethic—a 
Reverence for Life. It is an interesting commentary on our theory of 
Creative Thought to recall how this “revelation”? came to Schweitzer. 
Let him tell the story. “Slowly we crept upstream (on one of the long 
African errands of mercy), laboriously feeling—it was the dry season 
—for the channels between the sand banks. Lost in thought I sat on 
the deck of the barge, struggling to find the elementary and universal 
conception of the ethical which I had not discovered in any philoso- 
phy. Sheet after sheet I covered with disconnected sentences, merely 
to keep myself concentrated on the problem. Late on the third day, 
at the moment when, at sunset, we were making our way through a 
herd of hippopotamuses, there flashed upon my mind, unforeseen and 
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unsought, the phrase, ‘Reverence for Life.’ The iron door had 
yielded: the path in the thicket had become visible. Now I had found 
my way to the idea in which world—and life—affirmation and ethics 
are contained side by side! Now I knew that the world-view of 
ethical world and life-affirmation, together with its ideals of civil- 
ization, is founded in thought.” (My Life and Thought, 1948,P. 185) 

“Reverence for Life’ is the English translation of a German 
phrase. The German has a less passive connotation than the English 
word “Reverence’ and more of that potentiality for growth and be- 
coming, which is implicit in all life. 

In directing our attention to creative thought we consider the 
new and evolutionary aspect of our subjective being. The process is 
the relentless pursuit of rational thought to a dead end whereon the 
intellect plays briefly before its activity is replaced by a flash of 
intuition, or revelation, if you please. This type of thinking is not of 
uniform quality: it varies from the casual, trivial hunch to the sup- 
reme revelations of mankind. 

How shall we evaluate our own intuitive thought? To my mind 
Schweitzer has furnished us with an ethical insight of superlative 
value in his principle of Reverence for Life. If our thought is con- 
sistent with this ethic we may accept it as valid. If it is at variance 
with this distillate of the religions and philosophical wisdom of the 
world—then let us hold up and think through with the utmost 
rational circumspection this product of our creative unconscious. 

The role of creative thought in prayer has been well expressed by 
Everett Baker (American Unitarian Minister) who says, ““When I 
_ pray, I seek communion between what I am and what I ought to be, 
between the me that is real and now, and the me that is imagined and 
may become; between the me that is thoughtless, careless, selfish, 
_ dishonest, and the me that is a potential part of the ideal. From the 
ideal I draw inspiration courage, wisdom, understanding. In the 
light of the ideal I measure my faults; I see wherein I have been wrong 
and whereby Icando better. Prayeriscontemplation of theideal; prayer 
is relating one’s own life to the ideal. Prayer is you and I searching 
for the yet unknown.” 

What the soul projects, the body, in some mysterious way, moves 
to fulfill. Within our holistic view of life that which moves the soul 
has its counterpart in bodily action and that which affects the 

biochemistry of the body projects its influence upon the soul. 
Edmund Sinnott writes ‘‘My essential thesis is that the concept of 
the living organism makes it possible not only to bring body and mind 
into a unity, but to recognize that man’s spirit also has its source in 
the organizing purposive, aspiring character of life itself. Life is the 
center where the material and the spiritual forces of the Universe 
seem to meet and to be-reconciled. Spirit is born in life. Here is a 
foundation for a philosophy which is truly religious. Man comes into 
a universe so vast, cold, and inscrutable that in it he feels utterly lost 
and insignificant—a stranger and afraid, in a world he never made. 
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The price he pays for reason is to be surrounded with problems that 
he cannot solve, with mysteries that seem unfathomable. In this 
cosmic darkness the little candle that is life is a comforting reminder 
that there is stirring here the germ of something like himself, some- 
thing that can grow into a bright light on his course and show him the 
direction that he ought to take. Life is on the pathway toward the 
spirit, and ‘reverence for life’ is the first step toward God.” : 

This is no idle speculation but a most useful hypothesis on which 
to build a unified conception of man’s nature and his relation to the 
universe. It interprets mind as an aspect of the same orderly direct- 
iveness that is evident in bodily development. It interprets spirit as 
the unreasoned urgencies and emotions that flow directly from this 
source in protoplasm. It interprets motive as the tendency to move 
toward a goal, the sense of being drawn in our behaviour, rather than 
driven. It interprets a goal as a norm set up in living stuff, to which 
its growth and activities conform; purpose as the intent to reach a 
goal; desire as the pull exerted, whether one purposes to reach the 
goal or not; and value as a recognition of the goal’s desirability. It 
interprets beauty and goodness as values inherent in life itself, toward 
which life at its best continually tends. It interprets self, soul, and 
personality as the unique and individual knot of goals set up in an 
organism which makes it different from all others and gives it a con- 
tinuous history and significance. Finally, it interprets God as that 
Power which creates organized living systems and sets up in them the 
goals toward which they move and which culminate in the aspirations 
of the spirit. 

The role of Unitarianism amongst the many religions of the 
world, all engaged in trying to tell the same story, is to emphasize 
intellectual freedom in religion. This however is not primarily or 
most importantly a freedom /rom—but rather a freedom fo. It profits 
us little to explode the myth or dogma of some fellow Christian if we 
have nothing better to put in its place. Frequently we succeed only in 
creating a void in both our lives and our faith. The freedom 1o, 
however, gives us a positive impetus to enter intellectually and 
creatively into the problems of our spiritual life. The honor of our 
position imposes the obligation to continue to advance in the spirit of 
those who pioneered for religious freedom. We must not become 
merely a memorial society that spends its time honoring the trail- 
blazers of a century ago. Here in this Church we have a supreme 


opportunity within the Beloved Community to seek the opening of the 
way. 


Howard G: Eddy, a Doctor of medicine, lives on Mercer Island, 
Washington. He is a member of the East Shore Unitarian Church 


and a well-known figure at North Pacific Coast Conferences, where 
this paper was given. 


The Historical Development of 
the Unitarian Ministry in England 


MORTIMER ROWE 


SING the word Ministry not in the abstract, of a personal calling 
or vocation, but in the concrete, of a recognized and authorized 
] body of persons set apart to follow it, a sceptic might ask whether, 
collectively speaking, there is or ever has been a Unitarian Ministry. 
For although we know what we mean by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy from the Pope to the parish priest, and by the Anglican order 
from the Archbishops downwards, and even by the well-organized 
body of the Methodist ministry, yet the ministry of our free and in- 
dependent churches is something far less clearly definable. In tracing 
its historical development we must.bear in mind this fundamental 
distinction. 

A starting-point for this sketch must be somewhat arbitrarily 
chosen, but we need not go so far back as the author of A Short 
Unitarian History went in 1906 when he boldly began—‘* The great 
writers of the Old Testament were Unitarians . . . Moses was a 
Unitarian... . Jesus was a Unitarian; so were his disciples and im- 

_ Mediate followers.” Quite sufficiently far back for our purposes are 
the settled conditions brought about by the Toleration Act of 1689, 
setting free our Presbyterian forerunners, along with the Independents 
_and other sects, to order their own affairs and pursue their ways in 
peace, provided only that they gave unqualified assent to the doctrinal 
articles of the established Church. 
Understandably enough, there was for a time a warm desire 
. among many Presbyterians and Independents (Congregationalists) to 
compose their differences and achieve a tolerant working agreement. 
Within two years of the passing of the Act there appeared a document 
which won wide but not universal assent throughout the two denom- 
inations: a foundation document for our purposes. Its title was 
Heads of Agreement assented to by the United Ministers in and about 
', London, formerly called Presbyterian and Congregational. ‘‘Un- 
animously disclaiming ” the notion that there is, or can be, one and 
_ only one visible catholic church of Christ on earth, they declared the 
right of any “competent number”’ of Christians to form a true 
church, entitled to choose their own ministers, “ ordained according 
to Gospel rule’; such a church “ hath authority from Christ for 
exercising government and enjoying all the ordinances of worship, 
within itself.” The emphasis is Congregationalist, but the door is 
left open to Presbyterianism. 
Then follows a vitally important section on The Ministry. “* They 
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who are called to this Office,” it first declares, “ ought to be endued 
with competent learning and ministerial gifts, as also with the grace 
of God, sound in judgement, not novices in the faith and knowledge 
of the Gospel, without scandal, of holy conversation, and such as 
devote themselves to the work and service thereof.” Both parties 
could well agree to this, which Alexander Gordon described as the 
best definition of a minister that he knew of. Next comes a Con- 
gregationalist touch—* That ordinarily none should be ordained to 
this Ministry but such as are called and chosen thereunto by a 
particular church ”; followed at once by a concession to Presbyterian 
feeling—‘‘ That in so great a matter as the calling and choosing a 
pastor, we judge it ordinarily requisite that every such church consult 
and advise with the pastors of neighbouring congregations”; and 
again—‘‘ That after such advice the person . . . be duly ordained and 
set apart over them; wherein it is ordinarily requisite that the pastors 
of neighbouring congregations concur with the preaching elder...” 
In an earlier draft there was reference to the laying-on of hands at the 
ordination, but this bit of Presbyterian ritual was omitted from the 
Agreement, doubtless as a concession to the more definitely Puritan 
Congregationalists. 

Further noteworthy compromises follow. On removing to a 
second pastorate there should be no actual re-ordination, but there 
may well be “‘ a like solemn recommending of him and his labours to 
the grace and blessing of God’: a clear distinction between ordin- 
ation and induction. Finally, both Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists agree “‘ That it is expedient that they who enter upon the work 
of preaching the Gospel . . . give proof of their gifts and fitness for the 
work unto the pastors of churches of known abilities to discern and 
judge of their qualifications; . . . that no doubt may remain con- 
cerning their being called to the work, and for preventing (as much as 
in us lieth) ignorant and rash intruders.” 

Here, then, are the roots of our conception of the Ministry, as 
well as of its character and functions: the roots, in that this Agree- 
ment was long prior to the rise of Unitarianism in the dissenting 
churches (chiefly Presbyterian) wherein it later became predominant. 
Presbyterian and Congregationalist, like others of Puritan origin, 
while maintaining the Lutheran doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers, firmly repudiated the priestly character of the ministerial 
office and emphasized the requirement of prophetic gifts in those who 
were called or chosen to exercise it. Relegating to the background 
their diverse aims in matters of church organization and government, 
the London Presbyterian and Congregationalist leaders defined what 
both denominations meant by their Ministry. There was much else 
in the Agreement, causing it to be repudiated by die-hard sectarians 
on both sides; Congregationalists and Presbyterians soon drifted 
apart and pursued their own lines of development, but substantially 
the definition of the Ministry endured. Differences suppressed in the 
Agreement emerged in contrasted practices. Let us ask, for example, 
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more precisely, what the ceremony of Ordination meant to these 
Presbyterian and Congregationalist Fathers, as in some sense the 
mode and mark of admission to a ministerial order of persons. 

For the Congregationalist the question was simply answered. 
Ordination was merely ordination to the pastorate of a particular 
church, by the members of that church; though ministers and 
members of other congregations might be present as neighbours, 
their presence was not essential and they had no direct concern in it. 
This followed logically from their doctrine of the Independent church. 
The English Presbyterians, on the other hand, clung—though not 
tenaciously—to a wider conception of admission to a recognized 
order of the ministry, in which ceremony more than the one particular 
church was directly concerned; they attached high importance to this 
and preserved a dim relic of “episcopal’’ ordination in the laying-on 
of hands by senior ministers present. Beyond this, no trace re- 
mained of Apostolic Succession, supernatural episcopal transmission 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost, or the Anglo-Roman magic of “once 
a priest, always a priest.” Presbyterians accorded to the minister a 
higher status than did the Congregationalists, inasmuch as he had 
authority to admit to church membership and expel from it; in Con- 
gregationalism this was the prerogative of the church members as a 
whole. Another point of contrast was that Congregationalists 
always ordained on the spot—i.e., in the particular church to which 
the minister was first called; Presbyterians, in harmony with their 
wider conception, often ordained in some other church in the area. 
We must admire the spirit of compromise in the Agreement, embody- 
ing as it does a blend of both policies concerning the approval of 
candidates for the Ministry, their ordination, and a semi- (but only 
semi-) reordination—strictly a mere induction—on removal to a 
second or later pastorate. 

Our admiration is tempered, however, by the recollection that 
in England Presbyterianism was a feeble and hesitant system com- 
pared with the full-blooded Scottish variety which survives triumph- 
antly to the present day. The Baxterian hope of comprehension 
within the Anglican Church, cherised for a while by some, faded 
rapidly away; the modest number and scattered character of the 
churches militated against an effective Presbyterian organization; 
hence they drifted inevitably into a separateness and independence 
more marked than that of the Congregationalists. Moreover, as the 
eighteenth century advanced, it saw the progressive departure from 
orthodoxy in these so-called Presbyterian congregations: the emer- 
gence of Arianism and Socinianism and finally of Unitarianism; not 
by simultaneous stages in each, and therefore accentuating their 
separateness, while creating a permanent breach between them and 
the Congregationalists, Rationalism in religion caused “‘the priest- 
hood of all believers” to crop up again in a new guise; ordination as 
a religious ceremony marking admission to an order of ministers, and 
some degree of distinction between a minister and a layman, elevating 
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the former to clerical rank or status, came under the fire of rational 
criticism and fell into disfavour. Many occupants of important 
pulpits had no wish to be so distinguished from scholarly persons in 
other walks of life. This, then, was the state of our ministry when the 
eighteenth century gave place to the nineteenth. The conception of a 
“body” of ministers had gone to pieces. ; ; 

From this time onwards, in contrast with Congregationalism, 
ordination as such disappeared from English Unitarian Churches and 
gave place to mere formal or informal services of induction or 1n- 
stallation, a pale shadow of what had gone before; or it may Benin 
some cases, to nothing at all. The substantial biographies of some 
nineteenth century ministers, at the point of tremendous transition 
from college student to minister, merely recorded that having been 
invited to such and such a church, they took up their duties on a 
certain date. Others, however, record a simple induction, with a 
special preacher and other ministers taking part. In 1861 appeared 
the first and most noteworthy and comprehensive service-book ever 
published for use in our churches—Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship. In its complete form it included (in Part I) full services for 
Baptism, Confirmation, Communion, Marriage, Visitation of the 
Sick and Burial; but neither Ordination nor Induction, nor even a 
prayer for the occasion among supplementary prayers. Seventy years 
later (1932) a sub-committee of our Ministerial Fellowship prepared 
Occasional Services, covering the same requirements; but again with 
the same omission. It is only since that date that the desire for a 
dignified and formal Induction Service has become widely felt. By 
contrast, two such books issued from Congregational Headquarters 
since 1900 both contain full services for Ordination and Induction. 

Returning now to our point of departurein the nineteenth century 
we must briefly note the important fact that in 1830 a section of the 
Irish Presbyterians, conscientiously opposed “‘to the imposition of 
human tests and confessions of faith,” broke away from the main 
Presbyterian body and established “The Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster,”” with a complete Presbyterian Constitution and Code of 
Discipline. Theologically, as might be expected, kinship with English 
Biblical Unitarianism steadily developed, but Presbyterian organi- 
zation was preserved, and in 1910 all the Irish congregations in 
sympathy with these principles united to form “‘The Non-subscribing 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland”—an autonomous Church organized 
on the complete Presbyterian pattern, with Moderator, General 
Synod and regional Presbyteries, each exercising the customary 
functions and authority in relation to ministers and congregations, 
which space forbids us to describe in detail. Ministers and congreg- 
ations, however, have always been listed along with those of Great 
Britain in our Year Books, and all in this sense are one denomination. 
But the origin of our Irish Presbyterianism is not English, of course, 
but Scottish. 


As we have seen, our English churches entered the nineteenth 
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century as an imprecise number (about 300) of independent con- 
gregations, uncatalogued and unscheduled, kindred only in their 
general sharing of Biblical Unitarian theology; our ministry likewise 
consisted simply of the two or three hundred persons, trained or 
untrained, named in no ministerial list, chosen and appointed by those 
congregations at their own discretion, from the wealthiest and most 
cultured congregations down to the poorest and smallest. The two 
Colleges which existed at Manchester and Carmarthen were by no 
means the only mode of entrance to the ministry. The establishment 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in 1825 was not the 
setting-up of a representative denominational organization; it was 
merely the founding of a society of personal subscribers for the co- 
ordination of our common aims. No less than twenty-two years went 
by before the first Unitarian Year Book dared to make its tentative 
appearance; it was entitled The British and Irish Unitarian Almanac, 
1847. After a precautionary blanket of 25 pp. devoted to eclipses of 
the year, dog licences, horse-carriage duties, window taxes, etc., came 
an introductory article which explained that “‘the Unitarian congreg- 
ations of Great Britain have no general connection, constitute no 
formal union, recognize no standard of faith, and acknowledge no 
individual or body of persons as authorized to act or speak in their 
name’’—a masterpeice of negatives. Then followed a list of about 
300 churches of whatever origin—merely the name of the town and 
the minister for the time being. However, it persisted annually, and 
presently published two more detailed lists, with much other inform- 
ation; names and location of churches, and names and addresses of 
all ministers, active or retired—the dim beginnings of a ministerial 
roll. Later it became the Essex Hall Year Book and finally the Year 
Book of the General Assembly. 

Another beneficial movement with effect upon our ministry 
belongs to these middle years of the nineteenth century: the formation 
of District Associations of churches for closer union in common 
endeavour. Most of them took shape in the 1850’s and 1860's, and 
they did more than a little to break down ministerial and congreg- 
ational isolation and to cultivate a sense of community. Then at last, 
after another score of years, came the great omnium gatherum of 1882 
—the formation, at the instance of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, of ““The National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian and other Non-subscribing 
and Kindred Congregations”; ministers and delegates meeting tri- 
ennially, primarily for the purpose of taking counsel together, but 
leading quickly to denominational action in a practical direction. 

At its first triennial meeting a prominent layman—Harry 
Rawson of Manchester—submitted a paper on “Ministers’ Stipends 
and Augmentation Eunds,” the result of a systematic and thorough 
enquiry. To the credit of the laity be it recorded that they were 
shocked to learn that some fifty ministers were receiving—manse- 
value, if any, included—stipends below £100, and a similar number 
below £150. Translated into modern English purchasing-power, 
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however, these figures would need to be multiplied considerably; our 
shock today is to learn that Rawson reported, at the other end of the 
scale, a baker’s dozen stipends of £500 and upwards (£2,000 to 
£2,500 in present values?). Unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 
The immediate result was the launching of the Sustentation Fund, 
which for three-quarters of a century has done much to alleviate the 
ills to which Rawson drew attention; but being administered by way 
of variable grants to congregations it has naturally done nothing to 
weld us all, well-paid or ill-paid, into a close-knit ministerial body. 

Six years later came what was undoubtedly the greatest of all the 
triennial meetings of the Conference, when Dr. James Martineau, 
then aged 83, was announced to put forward “‘Suggestions on Church 
Organization.”” For an hour and fifty minutes he held the great 
audience spell-bound by the vigorous eloquence of his clear-cut 
exposition of the theme, springing upon the meeting a complete plan 
for the abolition of congregationalistic independence with all its 
faults, and for uniting all our congregations and ministers in a Pres- 
byterian Free Church. “The remedy for the weakness of isolation,” 
he declared, “plainly lies in the strength of combination.”’ News- 
paper reporters listened in astonishment to oratory which they openly 
compared with that of Gladstone. 

If space permitted, an adequate outline of the well thought-out 
scheme might be interesting, but we must look at it chiefly from the 
standpoint of our present subject—the ministry. Briefly, the system 
of District Associations was to be completed by amalgamation or 
extension so as to set up ten or twelve Provincial Assemblies, having 
the functions of Presbyteries, and all were to be united in a General 
Assembly of the whole denomination. Our Ministry was to cease to 
be a scattered and disjointed list of miscellaneous persons, each paid 
whatever stipend his congregation (with or without grants) could 
afford; all congregations were to be assessed for their appropriate 
contribution to a central “Pastorate Fund,” from which every 
minister on the approved roll would receive a basic £150 p.a. (worth 
£600-£700 today), whatever further sum his people could afford and 
might choose to pay him. But admission to the official roll must be 
controlled by the General Assembly, acting through the Provincial 
Assemblies, and according to an approved standard of qualification: 
normally, a University degree, followed by a full collegiate theological 
course. 

_ Martineau made no secret of his dissatisfaction with the lack of a 
minimum intellectual and cultural standard in our ministry, but he 
coupled it with profound concern over the Rawson revelations of 
inadequate stipends, now for six years being somewhat improved by 
grants from the new Sustentation Fund. But, he declared, “In every 
place you must aim to plant a minister of religion qualified for 
welcome access everywhere, with range of thought and sympathy over 
the whole gamut of social experience, and unembarrassed power, 
through enthusiasm of conviction, to communicate himself to others” 
—one who even in a village would be the social and intellectual equal 
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of the rector, and whom the squire could not ignore as an uncouth 
outsider. Clearly Martineau, like his distant predecessors of the 
“Heads of Agreement,” wished to guard our ministry against 
“ignorant and rash intruders.” 

This was but the ministerial aspect of his vision of a General 
Assembly of our churches, systematically organized, in place of the 
National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, 
Presbyterian and other Non-subscribing and kindred congregations. 
“Entering this hall under six banners,” he challenged the meeting, 
“can we hope to march out under one?’’ But relentlessly he dismissed 
five out of six, as bearing unacceptable labels—particularly number 
one, the theological banner, ‘‘Unitarian.”” It was in this connection 
that he uttered the oft-quoted declaration to the effect that any 
Unitarian who shrinks from calling himself so is ‘‘a sneak and a 
coward”; but if he calls his chapel or its congregation Unitarian, “‘he 
is a traitor to his spiritual ancestry and a deserter to the camp of its 
persecutors.”” Hence the only banner fit for use was that which bore 
the one simple ancient historic word “‘Presbyterian.’”’ With a moving 
final appeal for unity the veteran leader concluded the last great 
oration of a life-time. 

Earnest discussion ensued at once and on the morrow; admir- 
ation and gratitude were mingled with searching questions, doubts 
and misgivings; “the inevitable committee was appointed’’, as one 
biographer sadly remarks; the address was printed in quantity and 
circulated to all congregations, district associations, etc. for con- 
sideration. For two years the business of analysis, dissection, 
criticism, fragmentation and amendment went on, with the baffled 
and bewildered committee attempting to collate the conflicting re- 
actions and produce a report. None were more hostile than the 
ministers, including many V.I.P.’s among them. They were in no 
mind to submit to the authority of untried Presbyteries; nor were 
the sturdy laity ready to see their congregations deprived of their 
jealously-guarded independence. When a special meeting of the 
Conference was summoned in 1890, it was merely to adopt three 
pious recommendations, the third of them a last-minute afterthought: 

(1) To revise and perfect the system of District Associations, 
substituting for them a smaller number of comprehensive Provincial 
Assemblies throughout Great Britain.—Easily devised on paper, but 
impracticable. All that it led to was some needed improvement in the 
structure and working of the local associations. 

(2) Collective consultation with a view to the establishment of a 
denominational General Assembly in place of the National Con- 
ference of etceteras.—Nothing happened until thirty-five years later. 

(3) Each Provincial Assembly (or District Association) to appoint 
‘“‘a special committee to assist congregations in the choice of a 
minister, should they be requested to do so’ (italics ours).—See 
twenty years later, below. 

Thus it is sad but true to say that Martineau’s ambitious scheme 
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led directly and by way of cause and effect to no change whatever in 
“the historical development of the Unitarian ministry”, for we can 
scarcely credit him with developments which came after 10-20 years’ 
delay, and then arose more or less in the natural course of events. 
And the noblest achievement of the National Conference in that 
period was the establishment of the Ministers’ Pension and In- 
surance Fund in 1902—a vital factor in ministerial welfare which 
apparently lay beyond the range of Martineau’s vision in 1888. Then 
came cautious steps towards the implementation of the third recom- 
mendation above: first the setting-up of regional Advisory 
Committees, primarily to deal with ministerial applicants from other 
denominations, later to provide a National Conference Scheme of 
study and examination for candidates who for valid reasons (age, 
marriage, etc.) could not take a college course; also, if requested by 
both parties, to adjudicate in congregational and ministerial disputes. 

In the same period there were evidences of the growth of a 
ministerial consciousness. ‘‘Our ministers themselves”, said the 
National Conference Report in 1909, ‘“‘form a profession, and like 
the great professions of Law and Medicine, have a direct interest in 
upholding their corporate character . . . with a common desire, on the 
one hand, to maintain the traditional openness of our ministry to 
all duly qualified candidates, and on the other hand to exclude those 
who are not qualified’ ;—in the terms of 1691, “ignorant and rash 
intruders.” This led to a Committee on the Supply of Ministers in 
1910, and to representation (along with our Ministerial Fellowship) 
upon the Essex Hall Year Book editorial committee in devising 
stricter rules for admission to the ministerial roll, and its annual 
revision. Simultaneously a Ministerial Settlements Board was 
appointed by the Conference to aid and advise congregations and 
ministers (only if requested to do so) in regard to pulpit appointments 
—a task hitherto handled, or mishandled, by anybody and everybody. 
Our Ministerial Fellowship, founded by ourselves in 1899 with 
modest brotherly aims and slender initial resources, had inter alia 
attempted to do what it could to bring vacant pulpits and movable 
ministers into touch with each other; thenceforward it surrendered 
the difficult task to the Settlements Board, which grappled with it 
gallantly in the face of very limited support from congregations and 
unlimited criticism from ministers. The task remains as difficult 
and delicate today. 

Such was the general position on the eve of the 1914-18 War, 
and so far as our subject is concerned there is nothing to record until 
1924, when the Conference—thanks to the initiative of its President, 
the Rev. C. J. Street—inaugurated an annual service of denomin- 
ational Recognition and Welcome into the Ministry for all new 
entrants. It constituted a revival, in acceptable modern form, of the 
lost idea of Presbyterian ordination, inasmuch as whatever induction 
service may precede or follow it at his own first settlement, every 
new minister on the roll is now given the right hand of fellowship by 
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the denominational President and welcomed into our ministry. One 
year later came the implementation of the second of the three pious 
recommendations of 1890—downright serious negotiations to merge 
both the National Conference and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in a General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, ending in enthusiastic success in 1928. 

The new General Assembly, through a Ministry Committee, 
proceeded to take over all the ministerial tasks for which the two pre- 
ceding organizations had been responsible, and has maintained the 
annual service of Recognition and Welcome into the Ministry. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the customs of our two English 
training colleges at the end of their sessions. At the Unitarian College, 
Manchester, there is and perhaps always has been a simple Vale- 
dictory Service at which a leading minister wishes the students who 
have finished their training, farewell and Godspeed on behalf of the 
College. There was a memorable occasion many years ago when 
the gifted but irresponsible preacher advised them, “Tell your 
congregations they may pay the piper, but, by Heaven, they shall not 
call the tune!”’ His own subsequent career tragically illustrated the 
consequences of adopting that attitude. At Manchester College, 
Oxford, until seven years after the inauguration of the denominational 
service of Recognition and Welcome, there was likewise a Vale- 
dictory Service, but of a more elaborate character than that at 
U.C.M., including a farewell address on behalf of the College and a 
welcome into the ministry, the latter usually given by some minister 
of distinction. The anomaly of a twofold “welcome’’, collegiate and 
denominational, was abolished by Principal Weatherall in 1931. 
Meanwhile there was a remarkable occasion when the college com- 
mittee invited one of their number, who had left the ministry for a 
secular profession, to deliver the welcome into the ministry; strange 
to say, he did so—or, more accurately, waved them on into it. When 
three of us, fifty-one years ago, were thus valedicted, our venerable 
tutor, giving us the farewell, warned us that we were not about to be 
admitted to any kind of “Holy Orders’’; and the distinguished 
veteran minister who followed him instructed us that he welcomed us 
not into the ministry of a denomination but into that of the Church 
of the Living God. Nevertheless we were each thankful that we had 
the appointment to a denominational pulpit in our pockets; as for 
holy orders, we all, as privately planned, put on clerical collars and 
stocks after the service, before joining our fellow-students over the 
teacups in the college hostel, thus to signify that between us and them 
was a great gulf fixed. 

Seriously, now, in conclusion: let us ask, Are our present 
ministers any more definitely a Ministry than were their predecessors 
of a century ago, whose names were first collected together in a Year 
Book? Why are our candidates for ministerial training put through 
nothing like the vetting and testing of their ability and their earnest 
intention that are found in every other denomination? Is this the 
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reason why too many of them slip somewhat casually into and out 
of training? What are the bonds that bind us together not merely 
in the same profession pro tem., but in a coherent fellowship com- 
mitted to a life-work in the sacred cause of free religion? What is the 
common distinguishing characteristic that all alike share, no matter 
what our differences in religious conviction, temperament, attitude, 
outward garb and so forth? 

At our Annual Meetings many years ago an eloquent and witty 
American minister made a speech rejoicing in our differences and 
deprecating any standardization of types in the Unitarian ministry. 
From the railway carriage window as he travelled up to London he 
had noticed a great factory labelled “‘Heinz’s Pickles—57 Varieties,” 
and he praised Mr. Heinz for his profound insight into the world’s 
great human needs that no one superlative and matchless pickle 
could satisfy. Out of this he spun a denominational parable. It was 
all very amusing: but there is a visible unity among Mr. Heinz’s 
fifty-seven varieties that is far from evident amongst ours! 
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“ Perversion” 


If God exists 

And God created all 

And is supremely good, 

How name this urge in man 

To sit in judgment on the things that are 
And deem this sin, that vice, 

The other as the Lord ordained? 

Is man more right than God that he presumes 
To exercise a veto on the Plan 

And alter what emerges in the race 

To suit his own idea of what should be; 
Should label foul some content of God’s all? 


A paradox 
That man, less good than God, 
Should take upon himself to say: 
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“In God’s own world 
This is, but is not right; 
What is of God corrupts, 
Deflects from some known true’; 
Should make a law purporting to emend 
Another’s basic nature to comply 
With his own arbitrary norm 
And seek to dam the springs which rose .. . in God, 
Unless there be some source beyond the All. 
ENID SHEARS 


The Place of Science in Education 
DUNCAN D. LINDSAY 


I. The Impasse. For a century or two, education in England has 
been classical. The concentrated study of the languages, history and 
literature of a somewhat arbitrarily chosen pair of mediterranean 
civilizations has been held to be the best way to train the minds of the 
young. Of course, this applied only to the public schools, where the 
upper classes were trained for a life of leadership and enlightened 
leisure. The masses had to study only such mental skills as were 
necessary for their future work, and these were studied in state schools, 
night schools and technical institutes. This division of the nation’s 
young into an officer class and other ranks, according to birth or 
available money, was never complete, for a few scholarships took 
poor boys to public schools and, conversely, those public school boys 
who wanted to become professional men, had to do some vocational 
training in their sixth forms and at Universities. But, by and large, 
education was taken to mean classical study, art appreciation and a 
good general knowledge, and it sprang from the public schools, while 
the people learnt the three r’s and any necessary vocational skills at 
the state schools. This type of public school study, taken together 
with a great quota of every kind of sport, and the extraordinary 
mixture of discipline and freedom of a boarding school, was believed 
to produce men of culture, integrity and initiative, but above all to 
foster administrative talents and develop leadership. It was remark- 
ably successful. This is an experimental fact, which overrides all 
theories about education. The majority of public school products 
were good types. It must be remembered, however, that these men 
were not a random selection of the population. They did, in general, 
enjoy the decisive advantages of inheriting good intellects and char- 
acter and being brought up in a first class home environment with 
plenty of opportunity for travel, for the profitable employment of 
leisure, for the practice of authority and the enjoyment of experience 
and contacts of good effect. Happily, this division of education into 
two types was not nation-wide, for in Scotland, the aim was that every 
young soul should acquire the best knowledge that he could, regard- 
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less of means, or birth. This fortunate tenth of our island population 
enjoyed a comparatively unified educational system aimed at a general 
culture, continued throughout schooldays. The absorption of know- 
ledge of every kind was the goal. 

Towards these two very different systems came an ever increasing 
deluge of science, with its associated technology, beating at the doors 
of curricula already full. To the educationalist, immersed in detail, 
this appeared as just a series of new subjects to be included in his 
efforts. In both countries it was tainted, for it smelt of technical, 
occupational training to the English, and of narrow specialisation to 
the Scots. It is very doubtful whether all of those involved appreciated 
the difference between pure science, which is the making of new dis- 
coveries about the facts of nature, as distinguished from its aftermath, 
technology, which is the use of scientific knowledge to design transport, 
communications, machinery, weapons, and a host of other things. 
The technological concomitants of science could easily be fitted into 
the educational system on the vocational training side. Pure science, 
however, did not bed down easily in any part of the system. In 
England, it has received good attention, mainly as a speciality in the 
sixth forms of Public and Grammar schools where any branch of 
science may be studied. In Scotland, it still has only that share of the 
curriculum which can be afforded in a wide and general culture to any 
one subject, and all scientific subjects together often receive only the 
attention that can be spared for a single subject in Arts. 

Thus stood an uneasy peace for a generation or two; but now 
national interests are demanding more and more scientists, and the 
schools quite rightly feel that addition of more science teaching is a 
first rate problem. The pressure to raise the science content not just a 
little further, but much further, is likely to burst the boiler. Will the 
English Preparatory and Public Schools actually have to accept 
encroachment on large areas of sacred classics? Will the Scots have to 
unbalance their general culture ? 

This is the crisis and there is much being written and spoken on 
the subject, but mostly with a view to patching the bulging boiler, 
generally proposing either compromise or partial solutions. The most 
usual line is to widen the scope of the work of both humanists and 
scientists by making them study each other’s subjects, inevitably 
decreasing the level of attainment in their own subjects. None of the 
proposals, however, seems to eliminate the root of the trouble, the 
basic conflict: the idea that science and the humanities are incompat- 
ible, which means a schizophrenic division of loyalties. 

_ The purpose of this article is to propose a radical change of 
thinking, a radically new mental approach to this problem, which is 
capable of unifying the two requirements. This does not necessarily 
involve any proposals for practical educational changes; however, all 
changes in organization and action spring from ideas and these are 
based on the foundation of mental approach; it can be taken for 
granted that a unified and integrated picture of the educational system 
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would lead in due course to practical arrangements from which the 
conflict had disappeared. 

Although this particular problem is raised as a teaching problem 
by practitioners and has become acute from political and financial 
causes, it is merely one symptom of the much wider and general 
problem of the progressive invasion of all spheres of human activity 
by the results of experimental science. The manifestation of this 
problem in education is probably its most vital practical form. In 
order to see the possible solution to the apparent dichotomy, we must 
look first at the concepts of science and of education in their most 
fundamental and general aspects. It is probably a fact that most of 
the thinking, writing and experimenting in this field has been by 
educational practitioners, deeply concerned with the daily details of 
teaching and unlikely to stand back far enough to see the wood 
instead of the trees. 

I Science. What is science? We have to be concerned here not 
only with a simple concept to answer that question correctly, but with 
the concepts commonly held, by science teachers, by other teachers, 
by scientists and by laymen, often incorrectly. 

The aim of science is the discovery of truth about the universe by 
the experimental method. There may or may not be any limit to this 
process. In the few centuries of the method, quite spectacular progress 
has been made, progress which makes the results of other methods of 
truth-seeking seem trivial. Nor is the success of the experimental 
method limited to the material universe, as it is often said to be. 
During the last fifty years the method has been used with tremendous 
effect in the mental sphere, discovering more about the nature of mind 
and its functioning than all other methods ever used. There are 
already indications that science will invade the realm of spiritual 
knowledge and discover the nature of what is known elsewhere as 
deity. We cannot argue about this however until a definition of 
“spiritual” is agreed unambiguously. Few theologians or philos- 
ophers would be prepared to agree that their provinces will be invaded, 
explored and laid bare by scientists in this way. Their trade unions 
would not allow such defeatist thinking. But this will not alter the 
progress of events and, if it lies in the method of science to uncover 
the whole nature of reality, material, mental and spiritual, it will be 
so. Theologians who have real faith in the truth of their doctrines will 
welcome the possibility of confirmation by the “new” method. The 
concept, the widest concept, of science is therefore the use of the 
experimental method to discover the whole nature of reality, of matter 
mind and spirit, of chemicals, of atoms, electrons, ether, solar 
systems, galaxies, the universe, of life, viruses, cells, plants, animals, 
men, of brains, minds, beauty, love, worship, processes of thinking, 
of personality, will, of the source of the universe and its relationship 
to individuality, and the basic nature of individuality. 

The most common lay mistake, is to confuse science with tech- 
nology. It is probable that the majority of laymen think of science as 
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the producer of hydrogen bombs, aeroplanes, rockets, cars, television 
and all the other modern developments in the material world. The 
producer of these is technology, or applied science. Any activity 
which takes the discoveries of pure science and applies them to 
improve techniques in particular ways is a technology. Obvious 
examples are engineering and medicine, each very important, but not 
branches of science. Before we can bring the layman to think correctly 
about science in education, we must enable him to distinguish between 
science and technology. This is already happening, as more and more 
responsible and informed individuals spread their knowledge through 
press, radio and television. 

Scientists themselves are not in the habit of thinking very deeply 
about the fundamental definition of their own discipline. Most of 
them are too interested in the detailed activity of their scientific work 
to spend much time looking at its philosophy and foundations. Their 
definitions of science are coloured by the particular branch they 
practise. A chemist might think science confined to the exploration 
of matter. A psychologist might have a far wider definition. Only 
those scientists whose work takes them into several branches of 
science will readily appreciate the full potentialities. The many 
scientists who give themselves to the application of science in industry, 
medicine, or politics and become technologists are even less likely to 
think about the basic nature of pure science. 

Science teachers in schools and universities again are rather too 
near to the trees to look at the wood, but a greater proportion of them 
do take an interest in the fundamental bases of the subject. Here is 
no question of having to eradicate wrong concepts of the nature and aim 
of science, but the far more difficult and interesting task of judging 
between many highly skilled opinions. There is probably a large 
proportion, especially among the less articulate, who would agree 
that the aim of science is the full exposure of all reality. 

In most scientists, whether they are practitioners or teachers, 
there is, however, the implicit assumption that there is such a thing 
as truth, not necessarily definable, and that it can be discovered by 
the experimental method. Individuals will differ as to the limitation, 
if any, that is imposed on discoveries by this method. 

_ It is the teachers in other subjects, though, whose concept of 
science is the most important, for they are in the majority and they 
are largely responsible for decisions concerning the place of science 
in education. Furthermore, because of the century old superstition 
that a classical training produces administrators and a scientific 
training does not, the non-scientists are far more numerous in places 
where such decisions are made. Amongst these, unfortunately, there 
is occasionally to be found a noticeable amount of ignorance and 
prejudice, though there are very many with a genuine wish to solve 
the problem. The trouble is that, by the rejection of science as 
“specialised” or “‘infra-dig”, we have produced generations of admin- 
istrators who are highly specialised humanists or classicists, but are 
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pitifully ignorant of science and technology, which have so suddenly 
become major influences in the world they are running, and these find 
themselves pathetically at sea when attempting to make decisions 
involving scientific knowledge and its interaction with the world. 
The weaker characters amongst them show a disdainful attitude to- 
wards science and a pretence at satisfaction with their own state. In 
some it leads to an aggressive desire to down the upstart. All too many 
of the non-scientific educationalists have never applied their thoughts 
to the problem of the real nature of science: they merely carry a vision 
of the subject culled from memories of school science classes, dry text 
books, tedious sums and meaningless laboratory experiments. To 
them science means “‘stinks’’, a special study of technical interest, but 
unrelated to one’s way of living or to one’s other studies. Again, non- 
scientific administrators and educationalists often fall for the concept 
of technology in place of science and thus associate science quite 
falsely with gross materialism. This is very naive, but very common. 
Most non-scientists, both inside and outside the educational world, 
assume that scientific understanding of all reality would involve a 
mechanistic, determinist explanation of human life, and this is re- 
pugnant to them. There is no reason to expect such a result. Itis just 
as likely that science will confirm the existence of what is commonly 
called free-will. To expect the reverse is to base judgement on know- 
ledge of science at least 60 years out of date. Surely it is these false 
views of the nature of science developed from past education, which 
form the main stumbling-block to a proper view of its place in 
present and future education. 

Ii Education. When we come to examine concepts of education 
we are on much firmer ground, for most educated people have clear 
ideas on the subject and there is.a great deal more agreement. This 
particular region of the training of responsible people has not been 
neglected, as has their training in science. It is probable that we would 
find most educationalists defining the task in its widest sense as the 
teaching of individuals to enable them to live a complete life, to enable 
them to use their own talents to the full, to enable them to be of max- 
imum service to the community, to enable them to fit in with their 
environment most smoothly. Education in the widest sense tends to 
be defined, in other words, as a training for life which will involve the 
assimilation of information, habits and skills, enabling the individual 
to live most fully in his vocation, in his private activities and in his 
relations with the rest of society. 

Several groups of people have concepts of education which fall 
far short of this ideal and all of us in educational practice are forced 
to accept practical aims of a lower or narrower kind. Most of the 
masses who leave school at the earliest possible moment probably 
regard education mainly as a training for a job. Indeed, this view 
is one that has bedevilled Scottish education even in its higher reaches, 
where far too many advanced school and university students look 
upon their studies as vocational training and, all too often, are en- 
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couraged to do so by their teachers. Another lower concept which 
infects quite large groups in the educational world is the idea that 
education consists of absorption of information by the memorisation 
of facts. The need to teach the young to think about any subject for 
themselves is a foreign idea to many teachers, especially in Scotland, 
with the result that senior schoolboys and schoolgirls leave without 
critical ability or readiness to take initiative in thought about any 
problem, able only to trot out their list of memorized facts. At the 
opposite end of the scale we find the products of the ““free-discipline”, 
or “progressive” schools, highly trained in the art of thinking for 
themselves, only too ready to take responsibility, yet often incom- 
petent to do so because of shallow knowledge. This seems to happen 
more often in England, where another narrow and trivial use is found 
for education as a training for social life amongst the upper classes, 
with little reference to its potentialities in providing useful members 
of society. 

Though these gross distortions of the ideal of complete education 
exist, they are disappearing and we need be less concerned about them 
than about the practical restrictions involved in the work of all 
teachers. Wide as any teacher’s concept may be, he rarely has a 
chance to practise it more than partially, for he must get his pupils 
through their exams. Here lies the controlling factor in educational 
practice and here we must strike when we want to improve things. 

IV. The Solution in Principle. It is from the widest concepts of 
education and of science that we should form our picture of the proper 
place of science in education. The various other concepts of each 
have been examined only for the sake of completeness, contrast and, 
in some cases, eradication. Do these concepts of science and educa- 
tion enable us to find the place of science in education? 

"They do more: they remove the whole imagined conflict between 
science and the humanities. For science is seen as the search for a 
true and full picture of the origin of the universe, of life and mind, a 
true picture of the nature of microbes, mice and men, of body, mind 
and spirit, a true picture of the way we have come from the beginning 
of time, a true picture of our relationship with our whole past, now 
buried in our souls, a true picture of our relationship with our present 
environment and circumstances. Such a knowledge, if achieved, 
might enable men at last to live free from conflict with their evolution, 
their instincts, their environment and other human beings. Indeed, 
the aim of science put this way is perhaps indistinguishable from the 
aim of religion, as understood in general in this country. For dis- 
covery of the whole nature of reality is nothing less than the scientific 
discovery of deity, its relationship with creation and the interrelation- 
ships within creation. Surely the aim of religion, too, is to know God 
and to base on this knowledge a way of living in harmony with him 
and his other creatures. At least this seems to be the normal purpose 
in the orthodox, majority churches in our country. They may make 
false claims to an already full possession of this knowledge, but they 
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do clearly profess such an aim. There are, of course, religions 
which don’t seem to care for such matters, but concentrate on 
dogmas, rites and sacrifices; these, however, need not concern us 
in Scotland, where an intelligent, reasonable, informed approach 
to religion has already prevailed. The aim of education, also, is to 
inform and train human beings to live fully, and this, in its widest 
form, is identical with the aim of science and of religion. We are there- 
fore face to face with the fact that science has indeed no “place” 
in education, but is identical with the whole of education. Just as a 
true religion is the whole of life, governing every thought, word and 
deed, and not matter for Sundays, Services and Sacrifices (by someone 
else), so Science is the whole of education. This, of course, brings us 
back to the original Greek meaning of the root of the word. 

We must admit straight away that this does not apply to science 
as it is taught today. Indeed it refers deliberately to science which has 
achieved full knowledge. Although this is not so yet, it is a great deal 
fuller than the scrappy teaching of science at present would suggest. 
Furthermore, there is every indication that the next 100 years will see the 
ideal near enough to fruition to enable the concept to be the basis of 
a practical educational system. 

V. The Solution in Practice. Can we visualise the way this practice 
would look? Can we be modifying and developing our educational 
system now to grow into the ideal thing as soon as it may? The 
despised upstart will certainly have proved to be a cuckoo in the nest. © 
It will be wisest for old birds to seek its protection. 

Surely, infants at their mother’s knee will be taught something 
about the realities around them, just as they always have been taught 
ideas of this sort under the name of religion. The difference now will 
be that the stories will all be true and all children will hear the same 
ones. 

In the early years of school life pictorial teaching about reality 
will be the pivot of education, yet most of the time will be taken up 
with acquiring techniques of communication such as reading and 
writing. Another technological skill, the handling of quantities, arith- 
me‘ic, will continue to play its important role in primary education. 
The background of pure science will, of course, be entirely qualitative 
and descriptive at this stage. It might well be mainly concerned with 
very elementary pictorial ideas about the origin of the universe, the 
story of its development, the nature of matter, life and mind. Into this 
framework will fit very naturally the study of history and geography 
as already known, but it is to be hoped that the former will have spread 
over a time-scale of millennia instead of centuries, and spread over the 
world instead of one little bunch of tribes. The technical details of 
English Grammar will be seen as an explanation of the way men have, 
by trial and error, eVolved a fairly set means of communication. 
There is, though, no reason why some technical skills and habits 
should not be formed before their foundation has been elucidated. 
Divinity lessons will gradually be replaced by true accounts of the 
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nature of deity, with interesting historical accounts of the remarkable 
approaches to these truths made by inspired men, sects and races, 
such as the Israelites, the Essenes, the Christians, Buddha, Confucius, 
Mahomet, Jesus, Gandhi. In the interests of truth the lessons will 
include statements of the errors now known to exist ineach of these early 
inspired gropings after God. Morning prayers will become the real 
focus of the day, for young and old will know the real Source with 
whom they commune and will relate their assembly to the details of 
their day’s life and work. Recreations such as art, music, games, 
swimming and gymnastics will continue to play their present part. 
Thus the primary curriculum will be pure science in the pictorial form, 
technology in the form of detailed essential skills, and recreation in 
the essential forms 

In the senior school the study of pure science can become more 
detailed and quantitative, and in some individuals, specialised. It 
will still be the backcloth on which all other studies are seen: it will 
still be the root from which all other studies stem: it will still be the 
consummation of theology, philosophy and science, the true picture 
of reality, on which personality, character and way of living can be 
built successfully. It will still be the vital part of every pupil’s curric- 
ulum, the basis and body of a good general education, the foundation 
of a wide, general culture, the soil from which all other studies will 
spring. Those whose talents lead them away from general culture to 
technological specialities, such as classics, modern languages or 
literature, will keep their feet on the ground by continuing their study 
of science- religion- philosophy during several periods each week, but 
probably in general and non-quantitative form. 

At university stage the general attitude to the course will be the 
same, with all students necessarily attaining a higher standard in their 
knowledge of the framework of life and the way in which their part- 
icular speciality springs from it, as well as a high level in the special 
subject or subjects appropriate to their own talents. Gone will be the 
necessity to force students to attend lectures in an unrelated subject in 
order to “broaden”’ their education 

In adult education the approach will be much easier, for the root 
of the new study will be seen by the student from his own school 
studies and he will integrate all the information naturally and easily. 
In fact, he will be able to integrate all the information which he had 
from school with the deluge that he gets from press, radio, cinema and 
television and also with what he gets from any special course he takes. 

Such is the picture of the possible state of affairs in a century 
from now, when science has vastly increased and co-ordinated our 
knowledge of reality, material, mental and spiritual, when it has 
provided us with a true natural philosophy, when it has united with 
religion and philosophy as the basis of all education and way of living. 
It is noteworthy that religion too will have regained its place as all of 
these things. It was a sad day for religion when it retreated from this 
position centuries ago and it became fashionable to keep religion out 
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of education, out of business, out of polite conversation, out of public 
affairs. Although this was a retreat, it was a necessary one, for religion 
had, in fact, demonstrably failed to provide the basis for a way of 
living, for business relationships, for public affairs, for local and 
national relationships and even for internal personal adjustment. Yet 
it was surely a wrong move, for true religion must provide the basis of 
every nook and cranny of life. However, as religion was then unable 
to do so, it had to make way while another method of investigation 
developed and succeeded in providing what was required. The new 
method, science, is just approaching that consummation. The final 
discovery of the truth about the whole of reality will be embarrassing 
for every branch of religion for it will inevitably prove some cherished 
detailed beliefs to be wrong. It will very probably prove many others 
to be right, but there will be scope for exercise in humility by the 
preachers, who will all have to admit that some details of their teach- 
ing have been wrong: they will even have to admit that many things 
which they have claimed to have been revealed once for all by their 
particular originator, are in fact, false. It seems more than likely, 
however, that the major tenets of the world’s great religions will be 
confirmed by science. Those religious teachers who are ready to 
admit the falsity of much of their detail, will be able to remodel their 
religion and present it as demonstrably true and effective, governing 
every area of life. There will, of course, be only one theology, shared 
by all religious teachers. In this way, religion, united by science, may 
find its true place again as the foundation of every aspect of life. But 
it will now be a true religion, purged of all predjudice, false claims, 
wrong practices and many of the trappings that have turned most 
people away from it. It will be the one true religion, united with 
science and may be very different from most of today’s religious 
teachings. We may have to revise ideas on the nature of man and of 
the deity quite radically, for the theological picture of reality which 
each individual carries around at present is not based on either 
science or religion. Science has not yet reached full enough know- 
ledge to paint such a picture and even the few people who are actively 
religious find their revealed knowledge inadequate as a basis for living. 
Many have consciously abandoned the pictures painted by religion as 
being conflicting and, in parts, demonstrably false. They realise that 
the partial picture already painted by science is true, though it does 
- not yet go far enough. They are thus left without an anchor, without 
any basis for directing their lives: hence the prevalence of instability 
in personal! and public affairs. Yet though we may not at present 
possess a knowledge of reality which we can consciously express and 
teach, each of us surely does base his behaviour on his own picture of 
reality at all levels of consciousness, incomplete and full of errors 
though it is. We each have a belief about reality which has developed 
from our experiences throughout life, from our parents’ teaching, 
from religious teaching, from school teaching, from our reading, 
listening and viewing, most of all from expediency from what we have 
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found would work. Unfortunately, every individual’s picture is 
different and every one of them is wrong in many particulars. The 
only permanently effective way to change this state of affairs and bring 
more harmony into the world is to discover the one true picture of 
reality, so that it can be implanted by parents, teachers, talkers, 
writers and gradually, over the generations, replace the false ideas. 
Such will be the ultimate flowering of education, when it no longer 
has to accommodate science as an extra from outside, but has yielded 
itself to become the instrument of an integrated science-cum-religion. 

But what of the earlier steps in this progress towards the ideal? 
The first thing is for a full view of the nature of science to be generally 
accepted and held. This is not really a “new” view of science, it is, 
a revival of the original Renaissance view, when science was a branch 
of philosophy conducted by a particular method, the experimental 
method, when science was practised to reveal more of the glory of 
God. This seems to be the first task in eliminating the present diff- 
iculties and conflicts about the place of science in education. As this 
concept is re-established, not only in academic circles, but in the lay 
world, in the popular mind as well as amongst practising scientists 
and technologists, then first steps might be made at University stage, 
by redesigning both arts and science courses on the new backcloth. 
More particularly, University entrance exams. could include a re- 
quirement for a pass in a paper on the framework of existence. This 
could be specified as a general knowledge paper, or as a replacement 
for the compulsory divinity paper abandoned not long ago by some 
great Universities. It is the University entrance exams. which have 
the ultimate controlling effect on curricula in many parts of the 
educational structure. It is here that the decisive blow can be struck. 

Here is a possible solution of the difficulties at present confront- 
ing educators in their efforts to find the place of science in education. 
It means accepting the new bird, apparently a cuckoo in the nest who 
will take over but who, contrary to expectations, will make all the 
other birds members of his family. It is a deliberately provocative 
proposal. Many will find the prognosis of the destiny of science 
unpalatable or indigestible. Such a view of the future of science, 
religion and philosophy stimulates the most bitter antagonism from 
the intellectual vested interests. Any scientist will probably be con- 
tent to let the experiment decide the issue. In other words,the critics 
will be silenced only when science has discovered the whole of reality. 


Duncan D. Lindsay, M.A. (Oxon): F.Inst.P., A.F.R.A.S., Exeter 
College, Oxford 1934-7. Physicist: Industrial research 1937-9. Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough 1939-45 (Air/Sea Rescue 
Research: Pacifist) Head of Physics Dept., Lincolnshire Radiotherapy 
Centre 1945-51, (Development of treatment methods for cancer by 
radium and X-rays) Lecturer in Nuclear and Medical Physics at 
Aberdeen University since 1951. (Present research in fundamental 
particle physics and electrical activity of human brain; aimed at 
hypothesis of nature of reality, a scientific theology). 


Mysticism or M ystery 


GERALD BARNES 


As for me I am on a ship in mid-ocean; my vision 
extends outward 

Like the spokes of a wheel, five miles in all directions 
to around horizon; 

And beyond that horizon is Mystery. 

It has no face; it is not faceless; it is not conscious; it is 
not unconscious: it is Mystery. 

J believe in the existence of that, the nature of whose 
existence I cannot apprehend; for I am not equipped 
with the organ of apprehension 

(Nor was ever man so equipped) 

In that dimension. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay, Conversations at Midnight 


This world is a mystery compounded of mysicries. The universe 
embracing universes, the movement of stars and planets, the be- 
haviour of the atom, gravity, electricity, protoplasm, heredity, 
personality, life, death all contain miracles beyond our grasp. Our 
| prehistoric ancestors struggled with an inscrutable world. So do we, 
and so, if we survive, will our distant offspring. There will always be 
unsolvable riddles around us, among us, within us. Such are the facts 
of life. 

How do people react to this innate mystery of existence? 

Some are frightened or angry and try to intimidate or appease 
the unknown forces. Others are filled with delight and wonder at the 
privilege of beholding and participating in such marvels. Still others 
are consumed with curiosity and a thirst for understanding. Most of 
us, sooner or later, experience all of these feelings; but there are two 
contrasting ways of dealing with mystery that concern us here. 

The first is the way of the authoritarian mystic!. He is not content 
to live on friendly terms with mystery, to explain it little by little 
through experience and patient experiment. Uncertainty about man’s 
origin, significance and final fate he finds intolerable. So he constructs 
a theory in which the facts, as he sees them, might logically be related. 


1 For the purposes of this essay, the mystic is one whose beliefs about the eternal 
verities are unsupported (or disproved) by scientific evidence. Such beliefs may 
be more, or less, original with the believer. The authoritarian mystic is convinced 
that others should believe as he does; and he acts accordingly. Obviously there are 
all degrees of authoritarianism. These definitions, though broad, seem consonant 
with most dictionaries. 
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So far, so good. His behaviour is intelligent, even scientific. Rational 
man has a deep urge to structure his experience. But usually the 
mystic goes on to build this theory nearer and nearer to his wishes— 
which may be naive—paying less and less attention to any evidence 
that might modify or disprove it. More and more it becomes a 
“self-sealing’’ system, setting forth and explaining The Truth. 
Eventually he may become the worshipper of his own creation and 
the harsh critic of those who do not accept it. As an individual, this 
kind of mystic is comparatively harmless, but when he and his dis- 
ciples solidify their creed into an aggressive institution, the personal 
and social disadvantages become obvious. 

It will be objected that “authoritarian mystic’ is a contradiction 
in terms; that the mystic abandons dogma to search for a deeper, 
more genuine religious experience. The latter part of the statement 
is true. He does repudiate the conventional dogma but, typically, he 
proceeds to structure a new dogma of his own and to insist that this 
is The Truth. Christian mystics rejected pagan dogma; Protestant 
mystics rejected Catholic dogma; but most of them settled back into 
some form of authoritarianism. There are important exceptions 
which we will consider later, but a realistic study of the behaviour of 
mystics will, I believe, show most of those of the West to have been 
authoritarian. 

At first the mystic’s theology is likely to be over-logical, over- 

intellectualized, as when Calvin concluded that unbaptized infants 
must burn in Hell. But almost inevitably the emphasis swings from 
reason to faith. “It is the heart not the reason that feels God”’ says 
Pascal; and Chesterton, after arguing for Roman Catholicism by a 
series of persuasive appeals to reason, insists that reason is untrust- 
worthy and that faith is the only path to eternal truth. 
__ Mostreligious mystics eschew pragmatism even while recommend- 
ing it in one of its most naive forms. They exhort us to have faith, to 
believe, since by acting out our faith we will later get understanding. 
But “understanding”? thus acquired may be misunderstanding. 
Commonsense and logic suggest that belief should follow knowledge 
and understanding rather than precede them. For centuries our 
ancestors believed that witches caused physical and mental disease, 
and this belief “worked so well” that the persecution of witches was 
almost institutionalized. Says Radhakrishnan, “If we believe absurd- 
ities we shall commit atrocities.’’ Other illustrations will occur to the 
reader: the certainty that the earth is the centre of the universe, the 
belief that man is a special organic creation, the conviction that 
suffering must be the result of sin. All these orthodoxies ‘““worked”’ 
for the people that accepted them. All have been tragically difficult 
to unlearn. “Tradition” says Ruth Benedict, ‘“‘can be as neurotic as 
any patient.” The therapy is long, expensive and not always 
successful. 


__ Perhaps a perverse parody of religious mysticism may be en- 
lightening. 
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Cananyone doubt, asks theauthoritarian cynic, that the Almighty 
is an evil genius with a sadistic sense of humour. Then let him open his 
eyes and look around him. Consider first the unscrupulous, cut- 
throat struggle for existence, the brutal truth that life can be preserved 
and enhanced only by the utterly wasteful and wholesale destruction 
of life. This vicious conflict, vividly documented in such films as 
The Sea Around Us and Walt Disney’s nature movies, is typical of all 
life from micro-organisms and plants to warriors, gangsters, capital- 
ists, politicians, diplomats and fanatics, religious and secular 
Anthropology and history abundantly prove that man is “‘a predator, 
a hunter, a meat-eater and a killer.”’ By arranging a fantastically high 
birth rate, the Almighty has ensured that the death rate by violence, 
by famine, by loathsome disease, by natural holocaust and war, will 
also be fantastically high; and that killers, from polio and cancer to 
Genghis Khan and Hitler, will have plenty of fresh meat. And yet 
we are solemnly told that life is sacred, that a sparrow does not fall 
to the ground, etc., an ironical bedtime story, if they could but 
understand it, to the millions of beasts in our slaughterhouses, and 
the thousands of dogs and cats stretched on the vivisectionist’s rack. 

Moreover, the All Powerful, after slyly giving man a sense of 
justice, evidently delights in frustrating it by widespread injustice: the 
sins of the fathers visited upon innocent children, the brave and the 
generous rotting in concentration camps, the prisoner persuaded to 
betray his friends by the torture of his children before his eyes. And 
to cap it all He makes this evil, sin and injustice the necessary price 
of freedom, without which life is not worth living. Could alternatives 
be more cruel and immoral ? Could rules of the game be more stupidly 
unfair ? 

Add to this the evil probabilities in human personality: the 
cunning injection of unconscious hate into sexual and parental love; 
the perverse psychological mechanism by which insecurity and fear 
lead to intolerance and blind rage, particularly among races whose 
difference in skin colour neatly singles them out for discrimination 
and persecution. A wily trick indeed! Remember, too, the diabolical 
alchemy which turns love of in-group into hatred of out-groups 
and transmutes national loyalty into disloyalty to mankind (as shown 
in the bomb tests). Finally consider the fact that man’s technical 
intelligence is cunningly designed to out-distance his social intelli- 
gence, thus making certain that he will run amok again and again 
until he has destroyed himself. 

All this seems evident and true to me, concludes the cynical 
mystic, but if you find it hard to believe just accept it on faith and 
live as though it were true. Believe that the Almighty is infinitely and 
incomprehensibly evil. Live selfishly, brutally, cruelly. Trust no one. 
Expect meanness, ingratitude, disloyalty, malevolence on every side. 
Remind yourself daily that Satan’s in his Hell and all’s wrong with the 
world. Thus your faith will lead you to a true understanding of 
ultimate reality—which, believe me, is anything but pretty. 
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What nonsense, you exclaim. This mystical structure is full of 
special pleading and unscientific conclusions. The principle of com- 
pensation, which finds some good in all evil and some evil in all good, 
has been shamefully exploited to find everything fundamentally evil. 
Talk about wishful thinking! 

Of course you are right. But, given his assumptions, the cynic’s 
logic and evidence are not easily dismissed. And the religious mystic, 
performing somewhat along these lines—in reverse—also produces 
solemn nonsense. He assembles the jig-saw fragments of “‘reality”’ 
into a whole which satisfies and convinces him. The cynic arranges 
other fragments into a quite different over-all design. The problem 
of good is as stubborn a riddle to the cynic as is the problem of evil to 
the theologian. Each calls the other naive, presumptuous, closed- 
minded, arrogant, blind and, probably, wicked. Fortunately we do 
not have to choose between them. 

Then there are the secular mystics, all idealists in their way. 
There is the fanatical nationalist who fits the ‘facts’ of history and 
world politics together in such a way that his nation is, (a) the 
favourite of God, (b) the nucleus of the world, (c) always right and, 
(d) victim rather than aggressor. Like the mystics above he ‘thinks’ 
by rearranging his prejudices, and arrogantly assumes that those who 
disagree with him are stupid, unpatriotic and, probably, wicked. 

There is the communist who mystically insists that there is no 
God, but that Marx is the infallible prophet of a Godless world 
moving inevitably toward a Utopian destiny. The communist 
thoroughly ‘understands’ history and predicts the future with the 
naive confidence so typical of the fanatic. Because he is unquestion- 
ably ‘right’ he has a brutal way with dissenters. Despite or because of 
his idealism, he is one of the most bigoted mystics of all time. 

The ideological structure of the fascist is opportunist rather 
than idealistic. As a result his mysticism is unusually barbarous and 
destructive. 

The socialist, the capitalist, the segregationist, the followers of 
any rigidly doctrinaire ideology are kin to the authoritarian mystics 
insofar as their thinking and behaviour approach fanaticism. ‘The 
True Believer” says Eric Hoffer, “is without wonder or hesitation.” 

_ _ Institutionalized mystics, sacred and profane, are of course 
highly competitive. Though they weld their in-groups into enthusiastic 
co-operation, they often tear the larger community to pieces. 
As Charles H. Cooley has remarked, the one true God of one 
group may be a devil to another and vice versa. Witness the religious 
wars of the 16th century, the more recent race eruptions, and the 
totalitarian conflicts of modern neurotic nationalism. Doubtless 
mysticism has its values and a case might be made for it. It has made 
unquestionable contributions to idealism, religion, philosophy and 
art. Nevertheless its historical record is hardly attractive. 

Are there mystics among the scientists? If we define the term 
broadly, the answer seems to be yes. “What is the nature of life?” 
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asks Ashley Montague dramatically, and answers, “In one word, 
co-operation . . . another word for the same thing is love.” “Evil, 
the immediately or ultimately painful” says Ralph S. Lillie, “is 
inherently unstable.”’ Certain psychologists have insisted that love is 
inborn but hate is learned. Are not these scientists approaching the 
mystical? If there is adequate and convincing evidence for such 
dogmatic statements, I have not seen it in their books or elsewhere. 
On the contrary, there seems to be considerable evidence that the 
struggle for existence is deeply competitive, and that the word “‘love”’ 
cannot explain all that goes on in this contradictory old world. Mr. 
Lillie has a right to his opinion of evil, but anthropologists and 
historians may well wonder at the inexhaustible vitality and astonish- 
ing longevity of the “inherently unstable’’. As for love and hate, is it 
not fairly obvious that the predispositions for both are inborn, and 
that both are learned, i. e. culturally determined, as to their specific 
expression? Perhaps these men are seeing truth above the facts rather 
than through the facts. This does not necessarily mean that they are 
wrong, but that their attitude is mystical rather than scientific. 

Although they may exist, no peoples or cultures have been found 
without some sort of religious belief involving the supernatural. 
This does not prove the existence of supernatural personalities, 
(until comparatively recently everybody believed in a flat world), but 
it does suggest that most people have a psychological need for some 
kind of faith in a larger life. Despite his faults and limitations, man 
seems to be incurably idealistic. R.L. Stevenson gives eloquent 
expression to this conviction in Pulvis et Umbra. 

Poor soul, here for so little, cast among so many hardships, filled with 
desires so incommensurate and so inconsistent, savagely surrounded, savagely 
descended, irremediably condemned to prey upon his fellow lives; who should 
have blamed him had he been of a piece with his destiny and a being merely 
barbarous? And we look and behold him instead filled with imperfect 
virtues: infinitely childish, often admirably valiant, often touchingly kind; 
sitting down amidst his momentary life to debate of right and wrong and the 
attributes of thedeity ; rising up to do battle for an egg or die foran idea; singling 
out his friends and his mate with cordial affection; bringing forth in pain, rearing 
with long-suffering solicitude, his young. To touch the heart of his mystery, 
we find in him one thought, strange to the point of lunacy: the thought of 
duty; the thought of something owing to himself, to his neighbor, to his God: 
an ideal of decency to which he would rise if it were possible; a limit of shame, 
below which, if it be possible, he will not stoop. 


Because man is an idealist and sees so much around him that 
offends his sense of justice and decency, he must figure out some 
reconciliation between things as they apparently are (and ought not 
to be), and things as they must be if life is to be significant and worth 
living. The alternative is a cynical pessimism repulsive to a healthy 
organism. This reconciliation is his religion, broadly defined. 
Psychologists call it a wish projection (the terms may be used inter- 
changeably). Its objective truth is partial or doubtful, but because it 
more or less successfully meets a human need, it ‘works’. Karl Marx 
and Mary Baker Eddy had their respective reconciliations or wish 
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projections. Marx, as Max Eastman has observed, persuaded himself 
that the world was inevitably moving in the direction of his ideals; 
that capitalism, the root of all evil, was certain to be destroyed anda 
just, classless society was certain to evolve, He was nearer to the 
religious mystics than to the scientists, among whom he so confidently 
claimed to belong. Mrs. Eddy’s reconciliation was more simple and 
perfect. The evils in life which seriously offended her moral sense or 
contradicted her religious principles, simply had no deep reality. 
They were only the ‘errors’ and illusions of the spiritually immature. 
Similarly the orthodox Christian depreciates the wrongs of this life 
by setting them in the perspective of the perfect life eternal; and is 
convinced that Christ’s vicarious sacrifice can deliver him from sin 
and death. These and many other wish projections have comforted 
and strengthened countless millions ofmenand women. In other words 
they have ‘worked’ as far as the true believers are concerned. 


Reconciliations of what unfortunately is, with what idealistically 
must be, are not, of course original with each believer. Rather they 
are developed by religious seers and passed down the centuries. Since 
they are all wish projections, there is much truth in the saying that 
man makes God in his own image. Later generations who ‘inherit’ 
such a God, remodel him in line with their wishes and ideals. This is 
obvious in comparing the cruel and jealous Jehovah of the Old 
Testament with the Loving Father of the New. We are frequently 
assured that religion ennobles the believer and improves his character 
and conduct. Not necessarily. Those who create a barbarous, intoler- 
ant God in their own image, and then worship this wish projection 
are debased rather than ennobled. Furthermore they pass on this 
mystical concept to future generations as ‘the One True God’, 
Something like this caused the religious wars, the inquisition and, ina 
sense, the late Russian purges. Marx, the mortal, is almost wor- 
shipped by the Bolsheviks. Incidentally hisimagehas undergone some 
lively reconstructions to coincide with the wish projections of a Lenin 
a Stalin, a Malenkov, a Krushchev. If Marx could see his present 
projection in Moscow, he would neither recognize nor approve it. 


Most of us are looking for a flashing insight that will give life a 
more or less reassuring significance. Our wish projections, recon- 
ciliations, hypotheses, differ according to our cultures and individual 
personalities; and these differences are often fundamental. 


If religious reconciliations and wish projections meet a deep 
human need; if they are a comfort and inspiration to all cultures and 
nearly all individuals; what, then, isso objectionable about mysticism? 
There is a double answer: first, wish projections differ vastly one from 
another ; and second, the attitudes of believers toward their wish 
projections vary significantly. 

There are, of course, undogmatic mystics like Ramakrishna; and 
there are groups like the Quakers and the Unitarians who calmly 
repudiate authoritarianism in their theology and their human 
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relations. They are not fanatics or what Eric Hoffer calls “‘true 
believers’. But they are hardly typical. 

The trouble with the typical mystic is his arrogance (though 
apart from his religion he may be a retiring fellow). He is likely to be 
aggressive and open to the charge of “‘cosmic impiety’’. He knows the 
unknowable. He knows that the fragments of reality fit into a sublime 
total design; and he knows how they fit. 

In contrast is the idealist who takes his wish projection seriously 
but not with uncritical solemnity. He knows that it has faults and is 
ever striving to mature and perfect it. His reconciliation, like a 
scientist’s hypothesis, is a growing, dynamic concept, not a static 
creed; a working principle to be tested by study and experience, not a 
finished portrait of The Truth to be humbly accepted and never 
questioned. Far from believing in order to understand, he moves 
toward understanding by doubt as often as by conviction. He is 
agnostic in that he accepts mystery as unknown—though not 
necessarily unknowable in the future. 

This attitude inevitably determines the character and quality of 
his reconciliation. It will hardly be scientifically naive nor philosophi- 
cally presumptuous. It is likely to be tough-minded, realistic and 
adaptable in a way that the doctrinaire mystic can neither understand 
nor forgive. Finally, the agnostic will be tolerant toward other 
sincere reconciliations; more eager to study them sympathetically 
than to condemn them offhand. He will be inclined to say to the 
authoritarian mystic, ““Bet your life on your totalitarian universe if 
you like, but refrain from forcing it upon simpler and, perhaps, wiser 
people’. 

Albert Einstein was a deeply religious man. He spoke naturally 
of God, and spent the later years of his life in a devoted search for the 
“unified field theory’. This he hoped would give scientific evidence 
for his religious belief. Yet he never potificated; never boasted that 
he was refuting the “uncertainty principle’; never claimed to know 
what he had not proved; never doubted that reason was an indispen- 
sable tool in seeking any kind of truth. A great man and a great 
scientist, he was modest, relaxed, and curious in the presence of 
mystery. The most beautiful thing we can experience” he said, “‘is 
the mysterious. It is the source of all art and science.”’. 

He found it “‘hard to believe that God would play dice with the 
universe’, yet he never claimed to have evidence or revealed know- 
ledge to the contrary. I feel sure he would not have contradicted 
Alfred Noyes: 

It might be 
The final test of man, the narrow way 
That he should face this darkness and this death 
Worthily and_renounce all easy hope 
All consolation, all but the wintry smile 
Upon the face of truth. 
Regarding the “‘structure of reality”, Einstein wrote, “I believe 
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that at the present time nobody knows anything reliable about it.” 
And again,‘‘only a significant progress 1n mathematical methods can 
help us here.’”’ And again, “‘Here is the logically simplest relativistic 
field that is possible, but this does not mean that nature may not obey 
a more complex field theory.” Note the tough-minded alertness 
against believing something because it is plausible, ingenius, flattering 
or comforting. In Out of my Later Years he writes: _ 

In their stuggle for the ethical good, teachers of religion must have the 
stature to give up the doctrine of a personal God, that is, give up that source 
of fear and hope which in the past placed such vast power in the hands of the 
priests. In their labors they will have to avail themselves of those forces which 
are capable of cultivating the Good, the True, and the Beautiful in humanity 
itself. This is to be sure a more difficult but an incomparably more worthy task 
After religious teachers accomplish the refining process indicated they will 
surely recognize with joy that true religion has been ennobled and made more 
profound by scientific knowledge. 


Einstein would have agreed with Cooley that we can know God 
only “by knowing life , . . by living as largely, faithfully and thought- 
fully as we can.” 

If we distrust the mystical approach to life, whatis thealternative? 

Must we reduce all life to certainty? Can we not refrain from 
reading the mind of God or from constructing a grandiose Purpose 
for a Godless world, or from dogmatic pronouncements about 
personal immortality or lack of it? Must we persuade ourselves that 
we understand more than we do? Can we not learn to say, “I don’t 
know” and mean it? If this attitude involves regrettable insecurity, 
perhaps such insecurity is our lot. Maybe we can learn to live danger- 
ously and even to enjoy it. The theory, so well put by Rebecca West, 
that “the greatness of God stretches under human destiny like the net 
below trapeze artists”’ is one that we have been taught to need, but, 
with William James, we may well question whether it is really the 
essence of morality or of mature intelligence. In the words of H. J. 
Muller, ‘““The felt need of a personal God—not to mention a personal 
immortality—is a product of our tradition, not a requirement of 
human nature or the religious spirit itself.”’ 

Mystery itself is awesome and inspiring. Perhaps we can learn to 
feel something of the same wonder and humility towards it that we 
have been enjoined to feel toward God. John Muir, a sturdy agnostic, 
used to climb a tall Yosemite spruce during terrific thunder-storms, 
and commune with mystery by swaying wildly between earth and sky. 

__ “Any definite idea of God’ to quote Cooley again “must be 
trivial or fatuous. There is no way to know Him but by knowing life, 
and we do that by living as largly, faithfully and thoughtfully as we 
can.” Such wisdom would seem to appeal to the scientist, the phil- 
osopher, the artist, the humanist or the liberal student of religion. 

Norman Cousins doubts if anybody knows enough to be an 
atheist. Can we not broaden the statement to include all author- 
itarian mystics ? What do we really know about all these “certainties”? 
No God? Dozens or hundreds of gods? God and Devil? One God? 
One God? One God? Strange that totalitarianism, which has such a 
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bad record in the field, should be so confidently and universally re- 
commended for The Home Office. Why not a Committee of Gods 
co-operating in democratic administration for the universe? Pre- 
posterous? But is there any overwhelming evidence for the all- 
embracing unity so essential to the mystic’s peace of mind? James 
talks rather reasonably and persuasively of a multiverse. Surly there 
is no proof that all the bits of reality fit into an imposing and signifi- 
cant design. A possibility, yes, and perhaps not beyond the pale of 
human discovery; but at present a mystery. Why pretend to the 
contrary? 

Many religions state or imply that the universe, or at least the 
earth, has been designed for the use and glory of man. To many 
natural scientists this assumption seems a choice bit of wishful 
thinking. They see little evidence that this earth was made for man or 
that he wiil be here indefinitely. Apparently he was hardly noticed 
when he arrived and will scarcely be missed if he goes. We are assured 
there must be a God behind a creation so marvellous. But is God less 
marvellous than his creation? Then what marvellous cause has 
created God? This simple and ancient question is still unanswered. 
Whichever way we turn we are eventually confronted with mystery. 

Most religions seem eager to prove that God is infinite in good- 
ness and power. We need not embrace the cynic’s mystical creed to 
find such a God implausible. James has rema~ked that God is 
apparently no gentleman. We might add that he seems frequently 
insensitive, mischievous, irresponsible, or at least badly overworked. 

In Conversations at Midnight, one of Millay’s characters addresses 
the orthodox mystic thus: 

It is you, Anselmo, who are stiff-necked and arrogant, not I; 

It is you who refuse to submit your will. 

You cannot conceive that there may be that of which you 

cannot conceive; you are arrogant; 

You endow all things with human attributes; you do not 

hesitate 

To call the inconceivable ‘“‘Father’’. 

In vain do you strike your breast; in vain do you say 

In a humble voice, “‘Domine non sum dignus.”’ 

Whose arrogance knows no bounds; who have presumed to 

name 

A mystery “‘God’’, and to give it a bride and a child. 

In contrast, one of Aldous Huxley’s characters in The Genius and 
the Goddess gives the creedless creed of the skeptic. “Reality never 
makes sense... . In the raw, existence is always one damn thing after 
another, and each of the damn things is simultaneously Thurber and 
Michelangelo, simultaneously Mickey Spillane, Manville and Thomas 
a Kempis. The criterion of reality is its intrinsic irrelevance. 

Which shall we choose? Again, we do not have to choose. Is it 
not better and wiser to live with mystery in an uneasy and exciting 
marriage—some call it living in sin—than to accept any substitute for 
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the whole truth as we see it? Ifweeagerly and open-mindedly examine 
all evidence as it comes in, reservation of opinion in such matters 
seem the part of intelligence and maturity. 

It is the least mystical elements of religion that are most credible, 
profound and enduring, and which are—not incidentally—the 
common core of all the great faiths: the law of kindness and love, 
especially toward the rejected and unfortunate; the respect for per- 
sonality, particularly as regards children; and above all that most 
intelligent and practical of all precepts, the Golden Rule. While 
competing mysticisms wax and wane and often strive to destroy each 
other, these comparatively simple attitudes and conduct patterns 
have met the supreme pragmatic test—have ‘worked’ for a million 
years or more, and have grown stronger, it seems, in their struggle 
for survival. They are older than man and may well outlive him. 
We find them in stone-age peoples and even among animals. They 
have brought significance, or at least islands of significance into the 
confusion and strife of an amoral world. They are part of the mystery 
of life which, in a measure, we have learned to understand and app- 
reciate. Our faith in the idealism which they exemplify can be an 
intelligent faith, based on the sort of evidence a scientist might 
respect. Why may we not devote our minds and hearts to such ideals 
without the more or less immature trappings of some more or less 
naive mysticism ? 

Let us admit, however, that some of these incredible beliefs of 
the mystic might just happen to be true; that things may be radically 
different from what they seem, even to our most learned scientists. 
For instance there just might be another spiritual dimension which 
could reconcile some of the contradictions we have been considering. 
Suppose we are looking at a log’s end in two dimensions. We will 
take it for a flat disk and can have no notion that it might be the 
trunk of a tree or the gable of a house. Thus our two-dimensional 
wisdom could turn out to be three-dimensional foolishness. It 
follows that, while at present justified in doubting the mystics, we 
should be ever alert and ready to doubt our own doubts, as new 
evidence reveals their fallacies. The dogmatic doubter is akin to the 
mystics whom he ridicules. 

Let us admit, too, that mystics, even authoritarian mystics, have 
often seen life in wider and deeper perspective than have most of our 
philosophers, artists or scientists; that they have had pure and fresh 
insights, about social responsibility and the brotherhood of man, 
backed by the courage to fight for their convictions against the dead- 
ening institutional conformity of their times. Some of them have been 
radicals in the best sense of the word, even though their dogmatism 
has made their teachings easy to pervert for selfish and illiberal ends. 

We cannot be sure whether or not their visions were worth the 
appalling price they cost us in bigotry, intolerance and hate, but we 
can hope that the great mystics of the future, inspired by the wider 
horizons of the modern world, may avoid over-structuring their 
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intuitive interpretations of the unknown and may refrain from 
belittling and condemning the convictions of sincere people who 
happen to disagree with them. 

But is not this a bleak and lonely faith to live by? 

It is, if unexplained mystery terrifies us; if we are primarily 
interested in security; if we must eventually have a happy ending; if 
the battle is not worth while unless we are certain now that our side 
will eventually win. But there is still much to live for. We have a 

chance of answering, partially at least, some of the great questions of 
religion; and the answers may be inspiring. Meanwhile we have the 
privilege of exploring mystery; using our emotions, our imagination, 
our reason, our experience, each to supplement and correct the others. 
We do not know that the structure of reality is a beautiful, morally 
satisfying whole, but we do know that billions ofmenand women have 
had visions of beauty, goodness and truth, and have often app- 
roached these visions in their personal lives, their human relations 
and their community organization. And we do know that we, like 
them, may live after death in our children and in the memories and 
achievements of those who have known us. Why should the idealist 
require more immortality than this? 

Perhaps life as a whole has no significant meaning. We do not 
know. But there is much evidence that we can give it meaning, here 
and there, as men and women have done in the past. Those who have 
honestly tried to live by the golden rule and think by the scientific 
method have found that life is a challenge, and sometimes a delight, 
to the vigorous body, the lively mind and the generous heart. At 
least it is an interesting and valiant quest. There are many good 
companions along the way, and the weather and scenery are often glo- 
rious! J 

_ “Man should live nobly” writes David Cecil, ‘though he does 
not see any practical reason for it, simply because in the mysterious, 
inexplicable mixture of beauty and ugliness, virtue and baseness in 
which he finds himself, he must want to be on the side of the beautiful 
and the virtuous .. must want to make his character as like as possible 
to the things in his experience which call out his admiration and sense 
of glory.” 

Here, like the mystic, we come back to faith as an absolute 
essential of the good life. This faith is neither flattering nor comfort- 
able nor certain nor authoritarian. It does not place man confidently 
at the centre of the universe nor assure ultimate victory to his ideals. 
But it has this merit: it is determined to ‘‘see life steadily and see it 
whole’’: it is willing to live with mystery where knowledge leaves off. 


Gerald Barnes is Emeritus Professor of Sociology in Boston 
University. Amongst published articles are: “Education for 1950” 
in A.A.U.P. Bulletin, April 1945, and “Democracy and the Birth 
Rate” in Antioch Review, Summer 1950. 


Paradox and Truth 


V. M. CONWAY 


ARADOX has always been one of the literary weapons of 

philosophers and theologians. They use it to startle us into an 
apprehension of atruth deeper than we had realised before. They use it 
as a poetic form, a metaphor; in speaking of the Deity it often seems 
appropriate to symbolise our finite capacity of understanding, over 
against the infinite nature of God. The assumption has always been 
that the paradox is capable of resolution. If it is worth expressing at 
all, it is a covering for a truth that will in the end bring concord. 
Hitherto, whatever systems of logic or epistemology have been envis- 
aged by philosophers, the non-philosopher has always assumed that 
common-sense logic is universally valid, and that if a statement is 
true, its opposite must be false. 

An interest in ideas is not confined to those whose professional 
life is devoted to philosophy, and many thinking people all through 
the ages have experienced the same desire that has clearly moved 
most of the great systematic philosophers of the past to their 
tremendous efforts of thought and understanding: the desire to find 
some unifying conception of the Universe as a whole. Surely, the 
idea is, the more knowledge man has, the more the various items of 
knowledge should fit together. We may not, indeed, we certainly 
never will know, the whole “scheme ofthings”’, butatleast wecan strive 
for coherence in what we do know. In this context, the words “know- 
ledge” and“‘know’’ are used in the vaguest possible way to cover all 
kinds of mental experience, and with a carefree but necessary dis- 
regard of the questions involved in what we mean by “know”’. 

Yet in recent years a question has posed itself more and more 
persistently. Are we on the right track in demanding coherence? 
Is common-sense logic relevant to the structure of the world? Are 
there paradoxes which are not just poetic images, but valid state- 
ments? If so, may we have to school our minds to the idea of living 
with both “‘a is b”’ and“‘a is not b’”’? 

Now it has been shown that this is not nearly as difficult for the 
human mind as one might think at first. For the past thirty years or 
so, physicists have lived with the idea that an electron is a particle and 
an electron is not a particle. When the idea first took shape, they said 
as it were, “alright, don’t let’s argue; let’s say, so be it, and see how 
we go’. And they’ve gone very well. This is a paradox within one 
field of knowledge, and I don’t suggest that in itself it must affect our 
outlook on the universe. But if physicists can live cheerfully 
and work fruitfully with their particular paradox, or set of paradoxes, 
may not the “cosmologists”, both professional and amateur, 
do the corresponding thing in their own sphere?. 
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Take another example. It had always seemed to me that Marxism 
was not worth trying to explore far because every elementary ex- 
position of it seemed to contain an obvious contradiction. Capitalism 
was bound to decay, the proletariat was bound to come out on top 
because this was the law of history; but all the same the good 
communist was to work fanatically hard to bring about what must 
inevitably happen, I realise now that though Marxism as a philosophy 
may be open to many criticisms, this ground for turning away from 
it was far too superficial. This realisation came from a reading of 
The Protestant Era by Paul Tillich. Amongst many arresting passages 
he has one which deals with just this paradox in Marxism. He speaks 
of “...the attitude of the proletariat to its own movement. It combines 
the certainty that the anticipated event is coming with the feeling 
of responsibility for its coming’’. But Tillich also describes this 
“seeming contradiction”’ as “a matter of basic experience in all great 
representatives of religion (Isaiah, Paul, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Mohammed)’’.? 

Tillich, if I understand rightly, holds that this contradiction is 
resolved in terms of the dialectic of history. In parenthesis one could 
ask whether one must accept so difficult and elusive a concept as that 
of a “‘dialectic’’, but might notinstead adopt the “existential thinking’ ’? 
that Tillich also advocates, and by living in and with the paradox, 
prove its truth. 

In the chapters mentioned, Tillich has been dealing with the 
paradox involved in what he calls the prophetic interpretation of 
history. His discussion involves the concepts of freedom and deter- 
minism, but on a plane lifted above that of ““mechanical necessity’’.? 
It seems fairly clear that he dismisses anything like the law of gravity 
as quite irrelevant to any consideration of man’s destiny or duty. 
There is a sense in which all religious people would believe him to be 
right. But if we are thus going to set aside the findings of science, we 
need to do it with a full understanding of why we do it and with full 
respect for science as such; we need to avoid the emotional defensive- 
ness which sometimes clouds people’s thinking. 

The words “freedom and determinism”? and the mention of 
science lead on to what must be the central paradox for thought in 
this century, one which many others have long since recognised and 
discussed. In brief, this is the contrast between the description of the 
world as it is presented by science, and the nature of the world as the 
individual human mind experiences it. What must surely be one of 
the best and most lucid treatments of this topic was given by the late 
Sir Arthur Eddington in 1928*. The imaginative depth and delightful 
humour of his writing remains as fresh as ever, and his ideas still more 
meaningful than when I first read them in 1929. 

The contrast covers the whole field of human thinking, but the 
question of free-will may serve as a focus. There seems to be little 


1The Protestant Era. p. 250. 2Tbid. p 183 3Tbid p. 250. 
4The Nature of the Physical World. Chap. XV. 
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doubt that scientific knowledge is heading towards a completely 
deterministic description. Biologists have long ago cast aside vital 
forces, entelechies, and teleological influences of all kinds. None of 
these has helped in the understanding of biological processes. The 
line of demarcation between living and non-living matter has evapo- 
rated in recent decades, and biology has become permeated through 
and through, to its own great advancement, with the methods of 
physics and chemistry, their mathematical formulation and their 
fully deterministic outlook. The phrase “emergent evolution **may 
serve as a useful short description of the facts of history on this planet 
but it has not served as a clarifying hypothesis within biology itself. 
True, the words may indeed be evocative; they can find their place 
as a symbol of imaginative insight, and the concept plays animportant 
part in at least one major work of systematic philosophy, Samuel 
Alexander’s Space, Time, and Deity. But here we have crossed over 
to the other side of our paradox. 

Turn back again for a moment and consider Psychology. It 
is the youngest of the three major divisions of science, but one can 
hardly doubt that just as the physical sciences permeate biology, so 
biology will permeate psychology. Of course, biology is a complic- 
ated kind of physics, and psychology will be a complicated kind of 
biology. One cannot say “this is certain’’; but scientists, and those 
who view science with undeistanding, will be prepared to bet that 
the future will continue to show what the late Bishop Barnes, and 
probably others before him, have called ’’the uniformity of nature’’>. 
Just as a doctor accepts the deterministic outlook when he prescribes 
a drug because research has shown that the drug will produce certain 
effects, so a psychiatrist will recognise certain symptoms and treat 
them in a certain way because objective study has shown that they 
normally come from a certain type of cause. If a doctor or a psychi- 
atrist finds that his treatment has been wrong, he will think that 
somewhere there is lack of sufficient knowledge. He will not ascribe 
his failure to the work of some gremlin of arbitrariness. 

At this point I must make it clear that I am ignoring the mass of 
thought and writing that has gone to the problem of how the con- 
clusions of science can be regarded as true, including the particular 
problem of induction, and the part that is played in modern science 
by the concepts of probability. [am concerned only with the findings 
of science as they come to the man in the street, and affect his prac- 
tical decisions and his way of thinking about how the world works. 
As far as he is concerned, science does imply a deterministic picture 
of the world. Firstly because his every action is based on the assump- 
tion that things happen according to laws, even if he doesn’t know 
what the laws are—and the laws that govern his neighbour’s behav- 
iour often seem exceedingly mysterious. Secondly because as far as 
the past history of our universe can be known to us, it seems likely 
that science will come to be able to offer, within its own methods of 

5E. W. Barnes, The Rise of Christianity p. vi. 
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description, a coherent, self-consistent account of how it has all 
happened. It may well be that future conclusions about induction 
and scientific method generally will indicate that prediction of future 
states of the universe would be impossible even if we had complete 
knowledge of all its past states. Thisis unlikely toalter Mr. Everyman’s 
outlook very profoundly. He sees on the one hand that whatever the 
philosophers may say, we shall never have complete knowledge of the 
past and hence it is academic to discuss whether we can predict the 
future or not; but on the other hand he sees that the deterministic 
model that science hands out to him does in practice work out well, 
and he cannot reject it. 

The other side of our paradox strikes the plain man as so obvious 
that it can be stated very briefly. I experience the possibility of 
choice; I can choose; I do choose; and therefore I exercise free-will. 
The fact that the freedom is within limits does not alter the quality 
of the experience. I feel free, therefore I am free. Can we reconcile 
this part of our experience with the ideas that we get from science? 
If we are honest with ourselves, the answer is no. 

To sum up my thesis concerning the central paradox of our times, 
I will crudely imitate Eddington in seeing it at work in a moment of 
time rather than in the whole of history. Science recognises the 
effects of a rose on a man as a bombardment of certain collections 
of molecules (in his nose or his eye) by certain other molecules or by 
light of certain wave-lengths. Scent and colour are illusions. But the 
man himself, confronted with the rose, experiences a reality so intense 
that for an instant he knows no other reality. Scent and colour are 
not illusions. 

In this simple and well-known form the paradox is easily accept- 
able and generally accepted. But when looked at in its more far- 
reaching aspects, such as free-will and determinism, it can cause 
distress of mind to those who yearn for coherence. Hadn’t we better 
ease our distress by ceasing to yearn? Why not live with the paradox 
and see how we get on? ; 

As I have said, this idea in one form or another must have been 
present in the minds of many thinking people for many past decades. 
It is the kind of idea which, once it is established in the mind, sees 
its own reflection again and again in other minds. And when these 
other minds are far richer and more profound, how stirring the 
experience can be. — 

To find the idea expressed in deeply significant form, one may 
turn to Martin Buber’s book, J and Thou. Does not his /-Thou relation 
involve immediacy, the artist’s direct apprehension, the experience 
of freedom, the sense of the real presence of God? What is the /-/t 
relation if it does not involve the rational analysis of remembered or 
recorded experience, thé impartial assessment of men and situations 
and the purposeful use of knowledge towards the ends of action? 

Orthodex Christianity has accepted a doctrine which divides 
historical time absolutely into two parts, separated by the unique 
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revelation of God in Jesus. Is it possible that non-dogmatic thinkers 
of all shades may themselves have to accept an absolute division—not 
one that cuts vertically so to speak across history, but one that runs 
along and through it all the way through time as we conceive it? 
A division which can be expressed and understood in so many 
different phrases; the paradox of Thou and It; of religion and science; 
of poetry and fact; of immediate experience and analysed recollec- 
tions; of free-will (whence creation of novelty) and the rule of 
causation whence predestination). 

Logical positivists have in the past put forward the view that the 
only ideas which have meaning, in the sense that they are capable of 
“verification” are ideas of the kind involved in the second term of 
the paradox illustrated by the phrases just given. To any one taking 
this standpoint, the word philosophy should be confined to describing 
only those mental activities which deal with what can be “verified”. 
This leaves us to find some other word to describe other forms of 
mental activity which used to be included in the word philosophy, 
the kinds of thought and feeling involved in the first terms of our 
paradoxical phrases. Whatever words we use, surely in the end we 
shall have to accept this radical cleavage in our approach to the world. 

This means then, that we look at metaphysics and theology as 
activities different altogether in kind from the strictly intellectual 
handling of logic, semantics, and related topics that occupies the 
energy of professional philosophers to-day. Metaphysics; and 
theology lie on the same side of our paradox as poetry. And are they 
not, in the deepest sense, poetry ? Do they not use words and sentences 
to evoke a vision, and not to prove an argument? The poet, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, attempts to convey to others the impact 
on him of some partial facet of his experience. The metaphysician 
wants to convey a picture of his total experience of the world. Both 
belong in the ranks of the creative artists. They aim to give us a 
record of the direct relation between a man and the universe he belongs 
to—a record of his living experience. 

Is this perhaps what the existentialists have to tell the plain man? 
That rational thinking by itself, philosophical systems by themselves, 
are barren; that paradoxes are to be accepted by the human mind 
and proved valid in the experience of living; and that the unity, the 
meaning, and the value of life cannot be logically known or described,. 
but only experienced ? 
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